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From The Westminster Review. 

SILLY NOVELS BY LADY NOVELISTS. 

Sitty Novels by Lady Novelists are a 
genus with many species, determined by the 
particular quality of silliness that predomi- 
nates in them—the frothy, the prosy, the 
pious, or the pedantic. But it isa mixture 
of all these—a composite order of feminine 
fatuity, that produces the largest class of 
such novels, which we shall distinguish as 
the mind-and-millinery species. The heroine 
is usually an heiress, probably a peeress in 
her own right, with perhaps a vicious 
baronet, an amiable duke, and an irresistible 
younger son of a marquis as lovers in the 
foreground, a clergyman and a poet sighing 
for her in the middl¢é distance, and a crowd 
of undefined adorers dimly indicated beyond. 
Her eyes and her wit are both dazzling ; her 
nose and her morals are alike free from any 
tendency to irregularity ; she has a superb 
contralto and a superb intellect; she is 
perfectly well-dressed and perfectly religious; 
she dances like a sylph, and reads the Bible 
in the original tongues. Or it may be that 
the heroine is not an heiress—that rank and 
wealth are the only things in which she is 
deficient ; but she infallibly gets into high 
society, she has the triumph of refusing 
many matches and securing the best, and 
she wears some family jewels or other as a 
sort of crown of righteousness at the end. 
Rakish men either bite their lips in impotent 
confusion at her repartees, or are touched 
to penitence by her reproofs, which, on ap- 
propriate occasions, rise to a lofty strain of 
thetoric; indeed, there is a general pro- 
pensity in her to make speeches, and to 
rhapsodize at some length when she retires 
to her bedroom. In her recorded conversa- 
tions she is amazingly eloquent, and in her 
unrecorded conversations, amazingly witty. 
She is understood to have a depth of insight 
that looks through and through the shallow 
theories of philosophers, and her superior 
instincts are a sort of dial by which men 
have only to set their clocks and watches, 
and all will go well. The men play a very 
subordinate part by her side. You are con- 
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soled now and then by a hint that they have 
affairs, which keeps you in mind that the 
working-day business of the world is some- 
how being carried on, but ostensibly the final 
cause of their existence is that they may 
accompany the heroine on her ‘starring ”’ 
expedition through life. They see her at a 
ball, and are dazzled ; at a flower-show, and 
they are fascinated; on a riding excursion, 
and they are witched by her noble horse- 
manship ; at church, and they are awed by; 
the sweet solemnity of her demeanor. She 
is the ideal woman in feelings, faculties, and 
flounces. For all this, she as often as. not 
marries the wrong person to begin with, and, 
she suffers terribly from the plots and 
intrigues of the vicious baronet; but even 
death has a soft place in his heart for such a 
paragon, and remedies all mistakes for her 
just at the right moment. The vicious 
baronet is sure to be killed in a duel, and 
the tedious husband dies in his bed request- 
ing his wife, as a particular favor to him, to 
marry the man she loves best, and having 
already dispatched a note to the lover in- 
forming him of the comfortable arrange- 
ment. Before matters arrive at this desir- 
able issue, our feelings are tried by seeing 
the noble, lovely, and gifted heroine pass 
through many mauvais moments, but. we 
have the satisfaction of knowing that her 
sorrows are wept into embroidered pocket- 
handkerchiefs, that her fainting form reclines 
on the very best upholstery, and that, what- 
ever vicissitudes she may undergo, from being 
dashed out of her carriage to having her 
head shaved in a fever, she comes out of 
them all with a complexion more blooming 
and locks more redundant than ever. 

We may remark, by the way, that we 
have been relieved from a serious scruple by 
discovering that silly novels by lady novel- 
ists rarely introduce us into any other than 
very lofty and fashionable society. We had 
imagined that destitute women turned novel- 
ists, as they turned governesses, because 
they had no other ‘ lady-like’’ means of 
getting their bread. On this supposition, 
vacillating syntax and improbable incident 
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had a certain pathos for us, like the ex- 
‘tremely supererogatory pincushions and ill- 
devised nightcaps that are offered for sale by 
a blind man. We felt the commodity to be 
a nuisance, but we were glad to think that 
the money went to relieve the necessitous, 
and we pictured to ourselves lonely women 
struggling for a maintenance, or wives and 
daughters devoting themselves to the produc- 
tion of “copy” out of pure heroism,— 
perhaps to pay their husband’s debts, or to 
purchase luxuries for a sick father. Under 
these impressions we shrank from criticizing 
a lady’s novel: her English might be faulty, 
but, we said to ourselves, her motives are 
irreproachable ; her imagination may be un- 
inventive, but her patience is untiring. 
Empty writing was excused by an empty 
stomach, and twaddle was consecrated by 
tears. But no! This theory of ours, like 
many other pretty theories, has had to give 
way before observation. Women’s silly 
novels, we are now convinced, are written 
under totally different circumstances. The 
fair writers have evidently never talked to 
a tradesman except from a carriage window ; 
they have no notion of the working-classes 
except as ‘‘ dependents; ’’ they think five 
hundred a-year a miserable pittance; Bel- 
gravia and ‘ baronial halls’’ ee their 
primary truths; and they have no idea of 
feeling interest in any man who is not at 
least a great landed proprietor, if not a 
prime minister. It is clear that they write 
in elegant boudoirs, with violet-colored ink 
and a ruby pen: that they must be entirely 
indifferent to publishers’ accounts, and inex- 
perienced in every form of poverty except 
poverty of brains. It is true that we are 
constantly struck with the want of verisimil- 
itude in their representations of the high 
society in which they seem to live; but then 
they betray no closer acquaintance with any 
other form of life. If their peers and peer- 
esses are improbable, their literary: men, 
trades-people, and cottagers are impossible ; 
and their intellect seems to have the peculiar 
impartiality of reproducing both what they 
have seen and heard, and what they have 
not seen and heard, with equal unfaithful- 
ness. - . 

There are few women, we suppose, who 
have not seen something of children under 
five years of age ; yet in ‘* Compensation,” 
a recent novel of the mind-and-millinery 
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species, which calls itself a ‘* story of real 
life,’? we have a child of four and a half 
years old talking in this Ossianic fashion— 


‘©<¢O, Tam so happy, dear gran’mamma; 
—I have seen,—I ae seen has a delight- 
ful person: he is like everything beautiful, 
—like the smell of sweet flowers, and the 
view from Ben Lomond ;—or no, better than 
that—he is like what I think of and see 
when I am very, very happy; and he is 
really like mamma, too, when she sings; 
and his forehead is like ¢hat distant sea,’ she 
continued, pointing to the blue Mediter- 
ranean; ‘ there seems no end—no end; or 
like the clusters of stars I jike best to look 
at on a warm, fine night...... Don’t 
lookso..... your forehead is like Loch 
Lomond, when the wind is blowing and the 
sun is gone in; I like the sunshine best 
when the lake is smooth...... So now 
—I like it better than ever..... it is 
more beautiful still from the dark cloud that 
has gone over it, when the sun suddenly lights 
up all the colors of the forests and shining 
purple rocks, and it is all reflected in the 
waters below.’ ”’ 


We are not surprised to learn that the 
mother of this infant phenomenon, who ex- 
hibits symptoms so alarmingly like those of 
adolescence repressed by gin, is herself a 
phoenix. We are assured, again and again, 
that she had a remarkably original mind, 
that she was a genius, and ‘‘ conscious of her 
originality,’’ and she was fortunate enough 
to have a lover who was also a genius, and 4 
man of ‘ most original mind.” 

This lover, we read, though ‘‘ wonderfully 
similar ”’ to her ** in powers and capacity,” 
was ‘‘ infinitely superior to her in faith and 


“** Agape ’—so rare to find—of which she 
had read and admired the meaning in her 
Greek Testament; having, from her great 
facility in learning languages, read the Scrip- 
tures in their original ¢ongues.’’ Of course! 
Greek and Hebrew are mere play to a hero- 
ine; Sanscrit is no more than adc to her; 
and she can talk with perfect correctness in 
any language except English. She isa polk- 


men! There are so few of you who know 
even Hebrew; you think it something to 
boast of if, like Bolingbroke, you only ‘* un- 
derstand that sort of learning, and what is 
writ about it; ’’ and you are perhaps ador- 
ing women who can think slightingly of you 
in all the Shemitic languages successively. 








development,’’ and she saw in him the - 





ing polyglott, a Creuzer in crinoline. Poor 
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But, then, as we'are almost invariably told 
that a heroine has a ‘beautifully small 
head,’? and as her intellect has probably 
been early invigorated by an attention to 
costume and deportment, we may conclude 
that she can pick up the Oriental tongues, 
to say nothing of their dialects, with the 
same aérial facility that the butterfly sips 
nectar. Besides, there can be no difficulty 
in conceiving the depth of the heroine’s 
erudition, when that of the authorese is so 
evident. 

In “‘ Laura Gay,”’ another novel of the 
same school, the heroine seems less at home 
in Greek and Hebrew, but she makes up for 
the deficiency by a quite playful familiarity 
with the Latin classics—with the ‘‘ dear old 
Virgil,’’ ‘* the graceful Horace, the humane 
Cicero, and the pleasant Livy ;’’ indeed, it 
is such a matter of course with her to quote 
Iatin, that she does it at a pic-nic in a very 
mixed company of ladies and gentlemen, 
haying, we are told, ‘‘no conception that 
the nobler sex were capable of jealousy on 
this subject. And if, indeed,’ continues 
the biographer of Laura Gay, ‘ the wisest 
and noblest portion of that sex were in the 
majority, no such sentiment would exist ; 
but while Miss Wyndhams and My. Redfords 
abound, great sacrifices must be made to 
their existence.’’ Such sacrifices, we pre- 
sume, as abstaining from Latin quotations, 
of extremely moderate interest and applica- 
bility, which the wise and noble minority of 
the other sex would be quite as willing to 
dispense with as the foolish and ignoble 
majority. It is as little the custom of well- 
bred men as of well-bred women to quote 
Latin in mixed parties; they can contain 
their familiarity with ‘‘ the humane Cicero ”’ 
without allowing it to boil over in ordinary 
conversation, and even references to ‘* the 
pleasant Livy ’’ are not absolutely irrepres- 
sible. But Ciceronian Latin is the mildest 
form of Miss Gay’s conversational power. 
Being on the Palatine with a party of sight- 
seers, she falls into the following vein of 


“well-rounded remark: ‘ Truth can only be 


pure objectively, for even in the creeds where 
it predominates, being subjective, and par- 
celled out into portions, each of these neces- 
sarily receives a hue of idiosyncrasy, that is, 
a taint of superstition more or less strong ; 
while in such creeds as the Roman Catholic, 
ignorance, interest, the bias of ancient idola- 
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tries, and the force of authority, have 
gradually accumulated on the pure truth, 
and transformed it, at last, into a mass of 
superstition for the majority of: its votaries ; 
and how few are there, alas! whose zeal, 
courage, and intellectual energy are equal to 
the analysis of this accumulation, and to 
the discovery of the pearl of great price 
which lies hidden beneath this heap of 
rubbish.”” We have often met with women 
much more novel and profound in their 
observations than Laura Gay, but rarely 
with any so inopportunely long-winded. A 
clerical lord, who is half in love with her, 
is alarmed by the daring remarks just 
quoted, and begins to suspect that she is 
inclined to free-thinking. But he is mis- 
taken; when in a moment of sorrow he 
delicately begs leave to ‘recall to her 
memory, & depét of strength and consolation 
under affliction, which, until we are hard 
pressed by the trials of life, we are too apt 
to forget,’? we learn that she really has 
‘¢ recurrence to that sacred depdt,”’ together 
with the tea-pot. There is a certain flavor 
of orthodoxy mixed with the parade of for- 
tunes and fine carriages in ‘‘ Laura Gay,’ 
but it is an orthodoxy mitigated by study of 
‘‘the humane Cicero,’’ and by an “ intel- 
lectual disposition to analyze.” 

‘* Compensation’? is much more heavily 
dosed with doctrine, but then it has a treble 
amount of snobbish worldliness and absurd 
incident to tickle the palate of pious frivolity. 
Linda, the heroine, is still more speculative 
and spiritual than Laura Gay, but she hag 
been ‘‘ presented,’’ and has more, and far 
grander, lovers; very wicked and fascinating 
women are introduced—even a French 
lionne ; and no expense is spared to get up 
as exciting a story as you will find in the 
most immoral novels. In fact, it is a 
wonderful pot pourri of Almack’s, Scotch 
second-sight, Mr. Rogers’ breakfasts, Italian 
brigands, death-bed conversions, superior 
authoresses, Italian mistresses, and attempts 
at poisoning old ladies, the whole served up 
with a garnish of talk about ‘faith and 
development,’’ and ‘* most original minds.” ° 
Even Miss Susan Barton, the superior au- 
thoress, whose pen moves in a ‘ quick 
decided manner when she is composing,” 
declines the finest opportunities of marriage ; 
and though old enough to be Linda’s mother 





(since we are told that she refused Linda’s 
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father), has her hand sought by a young 
earl, the heroine’s rejected lover. Of course, 
genius and morality must be backed by 
eligible offers, or they would seem rather a 
dull affair; and piety, like other things, in 
order to be comme il faut, must be in 
‘* society,’’ and have admittance to the best 
circles. 

‘Rank and Beauty ”’ is a more frothy and 
less religious variety of the mind-and- 
millinery species. The heroine, we are told, 
‘*if she inherited her father’s pride of birth 
and her mother’s beauty of person, had in 
herself a tone of enthusiastic feeling that 
perhaps belongs to her age even in the lowly 
born, but which is refined into the high 
spirit of wild romance only in the far de- 
scended, who feel that it is their best in- 
heritance.”” This enthusiastic young lady, 
by dint of reading the newspaper to her 
father, falls in love with the prime minister, 
who, through the medium of leading articles 
and ‘the resumé of the debates,’’ shines 
upon her imagination as a bright particular 
star, which has no parallax for her, living 
in the country as simple Miss Wyndham. 
But she forthwith becomes Baroness Um- 


fraville in her own right, astonishes the 
world with her beauty and accomplishments 
when she bursts upon it from her mansion 
in Spring Gardens, and, as you foresee, will 
presently come into contact with the unseen 


objet aimé. Perhaps the words “ prime 
minister’’ suggest to you a wrinkled or obese 
sexagenarian ; but pray dismiss the image. 
Lord Rupert Conway has been ‘ called 
while still almost a youth to the first 
situation which a subject can hold in the 
universe,’’ and even leading articles and a 
resumé of the debates have not conjured up 
a dream that surpasses the fact. 


‘‘The door opened again, and Lord 
Rupert Conway entered. Evelyn gave one 
glance. It was enough; she was not dis- 
appointed. It seemed as if a picture on 
which she had long gazed was suddenly 
instinct with life, and had stepped from its 
frame before her. His tall figure, the dis- 
tinguished simplicity of his air—it was a 
living Vandyke, a cavalier, one of his noble 
cavalier: ancestors, or-one to whom her 
fancy had always likened him, who long of 
— had, with an Umfraville, fought the 

aynim far beyond sea. Was this reality?” 


Very little like it, certainly. 





By-and-by, it becomes evident that the 
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ministerial heart is touched. Lady Um. 
fraville is on a visit to the Queen at 
Windsor, and,— 


‘‘ The last evening of her stay, when the 
returned from riding, Mr. Wyndham too 
her and a large party to the top of the 
Keep, to see the view. She was leaning on 
the battlements, gazing from that ‘stately 
height’ at the prospect beneath her, when 
Lord Rupert was by her side. ‘* What an 
unrivalled view!’ exclaimed she. 

‘¢¢ Yes, it would have been wron 
without having been up here. 
pleased with your visit?”’ 

‘¢¢ Enchanted ! ** A Queen to live and die 
under,’’ to live and die for!’ 

‘¢¢ Ha!’ cried he, with sudden emotion, 
and with a eureka expression of countenance, 
as if he had indeed found a heart in unison 
with his own.”” 


to go 
ou are 


The ‘‘ eureka expression of countenance” 
you see at once to be prophetic of marriage 
at the end of the third volume; but before 
that desirable consummation, there are 
very complicated misunderstandings, arising 
chiefly from the vindictive plotting of Sir 
Luttrell Wycherley, who is a genius, a poet, 
and in every way a most remarkable char- 
acter indeed. He is not only a romantic 
poet, but a hardened rake and a cynical 
wit ; yet Mis deep passion for Lady Umfra# 
ville has so impoverished his epigrammatic 
talent, that he cuts an extremely poor figure 
in conversation. When she rejects him, he 
rushes into the shrubbery, and rolls himself 
in the dirt ; and on recovering, devotes him- 
self to the most diabolical and laborious 
schemes of vengeance, in the course of which 
he disguises himself as a quack physician, 
and enters into general practice, foreseeing 
that Evelyn will fall ill, and that he shall be 
called in to attend her. At last, when all 
his schemes are frustrated, he takes leave of 
her in a long letter, written, as you will 
perceive from the following passage, entirely 
in the style of an eminent literary man: 

‘Q, lady, nursed in pomp and pleasure, 
will you ever cast one thought upon the 
miserable being who addresses you? Will. 
you ever, as your gilded galley is floating 
down the unruffled stream of prosperity, 
will you ever, while lulled by the sweetest 
music—thine own praises,—hear the far- 
off sigh from that world to which I am 
going?’ ° 

On the whole, however, frothy as it is, we 
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rather prefer ‘“‘ Rank and Beauty ’’ to the 
two other novels we have mentioned. The 
dialogue is more natural and spirited ; there 
is some frank ignorance, and no pedantry ; 
and you are allowed to take the heroine’s 
astounding intellect upon trust, without 
being called on to read her conversational 
refutations of sceptics and philosophers, or 
her rhetorical solutions of the mysteries of 
the universe. 

Writers of the mind-and-millinery school 
are remarkably unanimous in their cheice 
of diction. In their novels, there is usually 
a lady or gentleman who is more or less of a 
upas tree: the lover has a manly breast ; 
minds are redolent of various things; hearts 
are hollow ; events are utilized ; friends are 
consigned to the tomb; infancy is an engaging 
period; the sun isa luminary that goes to 
his western couch, or gathers the rain-drops 
into his refulgent bosom ; life is a melan- 
choly boon; Albion and Scotia are con- 
versational epithets. There is a striking 
resemblance, too, in the character of their 
moral comments, such, for instance, as that 
“Tt is a fact, no less true than melancholy, 
that all people, more or less, richer or 
poorer, are swayed by bad example ;’’ that 
‘¢ Books, however trivial, contain some 
subjects from which useful information may 
be drawn ; ’’ that ‘* Vice can too often borrow 
the language of virtue ; ’’ that ‘‘ Merit and 
nobility of nature must exist, to be accepted, 
for clamor and pretension cannot impose 
upon those too well read in human nature to 
be easily deceived ; ’’ and that, ‘‘ In order to 
forgive, we must have been injured.’’? There 
is, doubtless, a class of readers to whom 
these remarks appear peculiarly pointed and 
pungent: for we often find them doubly and 
trebly scored with the pencil, and delicate 
hands giving in their determined adhesion to 
these hardy novelties by a distinct ¢rés vrai, 
emphasized by many notes of exclamation. 
The colloquial style of these novels is often 
marked by much ingenious inversion, and a 
careful avoidance of such cheap phraseology 
as can be heard every day. Angry young 
gentlemen exclaim—* ’Tis ever thus, me- 
thinks ;’? and in the half-hour before dinner 
a young lady informs her next neighbor that 
the first day she read Shakspeare she ‘stole 
away into the park, and beneath the shadow 
of the greenwood tree, devoured with rapture 





the inspired page of the great magician.” 
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But the most remarkable efforts of the mind- 
and-millinery writers lie in their philosophic 
reflections. The authoress of ‘‘ Laura Gay,”’ 
for example, having married her hero and 
heroine, improves the event by observing 
that ‘if those sceptics, whose eyes have so 
longed gazed on matter that they can no 
longer see aught else in man, could once 
enter with heart and soul into such bliss as 
this, they would come to say that the soul 
of man and the polypus are not of common 
origin, or of the same texture.” Lady 
novelists, it appears, can see something else 
besides matter; they are not limited to 
phenomena, but can relieve their eyesight by 
occasional glimpses of the noumenon, and 
are, therefore, naturally better able than 
any one else to confound sceptics, even of 
that remarkable, but to us unknown school, 
which maintains that the soul of man is of 
the same texture as the polypus. 

The most pitiable of all silly novels by 
lady novelists are what we may call the 
oracular species—novels intended to expound 
the writer’s religious, philosophical, or 
moral theories. There seems to be a notion 
abroad among women, rather akin to the 
supergtition that the speech and actions of 
idiots are inspired, and that the human 
being most entirely exhausted of common 
sense is the fittest vehicle of revelation. To 
judge from their writings, there are certain 
ladies who think that an amazing ignorance, 
both of science and of life, is the best possi- 
ble qualification for forming an opinion on 
the knottiest moral and speculative ques- 
tions. Apparently, their recipe for solving 
all such difficulties is something like this :— 
Take a woman’s head, stuff it with a smat- 
tering of philosophy and literature chopped 
small, and with false notions of society 
baked hard, let it hang over a desk a few 
hours every day, and serve up hot in feeble 
English, when not required. You will 
rarely meet with a lady novelist of the 
oracular class who is diffident of her ability 
to decide on theological questions,—who has 
any suspicion that she is not capable of 
discriminating with the nicest accuracy be- 
tween the good and evil in all church 
parties,—who does not see precisely how it 
is that men have gone wrong hitherto,—and 
pity philosophers in general that they have 
not had the opportunity of consulting her, 
Great writers, who have modestly contented 
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themselves wita putting their experience 
into fiction, and have thought it quite a suf- 
ficient task to exhibit men and things as 
they are, she sighs over as deplorably defi- 
cient in the application of their powers. 
‘They have solved no great questions ’— 
and she is ready to remedy their omission by 
setting before you a complete theory of life 
and manual of divinity, in a love story, 
where ladies and gentlemen of good family 
go through genteel vicissitudes, to the utter 
confusion of Deists, Puseyites, and ultra- 
Protestants, and to the perfect establishment 
of that particular view of Christianity which 
either condenses itself into a sentence of 
small caps, or explodes into a cluster of stars 
on the three hundred and thirtieth page. It 
is true, the ladies and gentlemen will proba- 
bly seem to you remarkably little like any 
you have had the fortune or misfortune to 
meet with, for, as a general rule, the ability 
of a lady novelist to describe actual life and 
her fellow-men is in inverse proportion to 
her confident eloquence about God and the 
other world, and the means by which she 
usually chooses to conduct you to true ideas 
of the invisible is a totally false picture of 
the visible. 

As typical a novel of the oracular Mind as 
we can hope to meet with, is ‘‘ The Enigma : 
a Leaf from the Chronicles of the Wolchor- 
ley House.’”’ The ‘‘enigma”’ which this 
novel is to solve, is certainly one that 
demands powers no less gigantic than those 
of a lady novelist, being neither more nor 
less than the existence of evil. The problem 
is stated, and the answer dimly foreshadowed 
on the very first page. The spirited young 
lady, with raven hair, says, ‘‘All life is an 
inextricable confusion;’’ and the meek 
young lady, with auburn hair, looks at the 
picture of the Madonna which she is copy- 
ing, and—‘‘ There seemed the solution of 
that mighty enigma.’”’ The style of this 
novel is quite as lofty as its purpose ; in- 
deed, some passages on which we have spent 
much patient study are quite beyond our 
reach, in spite of the illustrative aid of 
italics and small caps; and we must await 
further ‘‘ development ’’ in order to under- 
stand them. Of Ernest; the model young 
clergyman, who sets every one right on all 
occasions, we read, that ‘*he held not of 
marriage in the marketable kind, after a 
social desecration ; ’’ that, on one eventful 
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night, ‘sleep had not visited his divided 
heart, where tumultuated, in varied type 
and combination, the aggregate feelings of 
grief and joy ;”’ and that, ‘‘ for the market- 
able human article he had no toleration, be 
it of what sort, or set for what value it 
might, whether for worship or class, his up- 
right soul abhorred it, whose ultimatum, 
the self-deceiver, was to him THE great spirit. 
ual lie, ‘living in a vain show, deceiving 
and being deceived ;’ since he did not suppose 
the phylactery and enlarged border on the 
garment to be merely a social trick.” (The 
italics and small caps are the author’s, and 
we hope they assist the reader’s comprehen- 
sion.) Of Sir Lionel, the model old gentle- 
man, we are told that ‘ the simple ideal of 
the middle age, apart from its anarchy and 
decadence, in him most truly seemed to live 
again, when the ties which knit men to- 
gether were of heroic cast. The first-born 
colors of pristine faith and truth engraven 
on the common soul of man, and blent into 
the wide arch of brotherhood, where the 
primeval law of order grew and multiplied, 
each perfect after his kind, and mutually 
inter-dependent.’’ You see clearly, of 
course, how colors are first engraven on a 
soul, and then blent into a wide arch, on 
which arch of colors—apparently a rainbow 
—the law of order grew and multiplied, 
each—apparently the arch and the law— 
perfect after his kind! If, after this, you 
can possibly want any further aid towards 
knowing what Sir Lionel was, we can tell 
you, that in his soul ‘ the scientific combi- 
nations of thought could educe no fuller 
harmonies of the good and the true, than 
lay in the primeval pulses which floated as 
an atmosphere around it ! ’’ and that, when 
he was sealing a letter, ‘Lo! the responsive 
throb in that good man’s bosom echoed back 
in simple truth the honest witness of a heart 
that condemned him not, as his eye, be- 
dewed with love, rested, too, with something 
of ancestral pride, on the undimmed motto 
of the family—‘ Loravte.’ ”’ 

The slightest matters have their vulgarity 
fumigated out of them by the same elevated 
style. Commonplace people would say that 
a copy of Shakspeare lay on a drawing-room 
table; but the authoress of ‘* The Enigma,” 
bent on edifying periphrasis, tells you that 
there lay on the table, ‘ that fund of human 
thought and feeling, which teaches the heart 
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through the little name, ‘ Shakspeare.’ ’’ 
A watchman sees a light burning in an upper 
window rather longer than usual, and thinks 
that people are foolish to sit up late when 
they have an opportunity of going to bed ; 
but, lest this fact should seem too low and 
common, it is presented to us in the following 
striking and metaphysical manner: ‘ He 
marvelled—as man will think for others in 
a necessarily separate personality, conse- 
quently (though disallowing it) in false 
mental premise,—how differently he should 
act, how gladly he should prize the rest so 
lightly held of within.’’ A footman—an 
ordinary Jeames, with large calves and 
aspirated vowels—answers the door-bell, and 
the opportunity is seized to tell you that he 
was a ‘‘ type of the large class of pampered 
menials, who follow the curse of Cain— 
‘vagabonds’ on the face of the earth, and 
whose estimate of the human class varies in 
the graduated scale of money and expendi- 
ture. . . . These, and such as these, O Eng- 
land, be the false lights of thy morbid civili- 
zation! ’? We have heard of various ‘+ false 


lights,’ from Dr. Cumming to Robert Owen, 
from Dr. Pusey to the Spirit-rappers, but 


we never before heard of the false light that 
emanates from plush and powder. 

In the same way very ordinary events of 
civilized life are exalted into the most awful 
crises, and ladies in full skirts and manches & 
la Chinoise, conduct themselves not unlike 
the heroines of sanguinary melodramas. 
Mrs. Percy, a shallow woman of the world, 
wishes her son Horace to marry the auburn- 
haired Grace, she being an heiress ; but he, 
after the manner of sons, falls in love with 
the rayen-haired Kate, the heiress’ portion- 
less cousin; and, moreover, Grace herself 
shows every symptom of perfect indifference 
to Horace. In such cases, sons are often 
sulky or fiery, mothers are alternately ma- 
neeuvring and waspish, and the portionless 
young lady often lies awakeat night and cries 
a good deal. We are getting used to these 
things now, just as we are used to eclipses of 
the moon, which no longer set us howling 
and beating tin kettles. We never heard of 
a lady in a fashionable ‘front ’’ behaving 
like Mrs. Percy under these circumstances. 
Happening one day to see Horace, talking to 
Grace at a window, without in the least 
knowing what they are talking about, or 
having the least reason to believe that Grace, 
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who is mistress of the house and a person of 
dignity, would accept her son if he were to 
offer himself, she suddenly rushes up to them 
and clasps them both, saying, ‘with a 
flushed countenance and in an excited man- 
ner ’’—‘¢ This is indeed happiness ; for, may 
I not call you so, Grace ?—my Grace—my 
Horace’s Grace!—my dear children ! ” 
Her son tells her she is mistaken, and that 
he is engaged to Kate, whereupon we have 
the following scene and tableau : 

‘‘ Gathering herself up to an unprecedented 
hefght, (!) her eyes lightening forth the fire 
of her anger : 

‘** Wretched boy !’ she said, hoarsely and 
scornfully, and clenching her hand, ‘ Take 
then the doom of your own choice! Bow 
down ‘your miserable head and let a moth- 
er’s ——’ 

‘¢¢ Curse not!’ spake a deep low voice 
from behind, and Mrs. Percy started, scared, 
as though she had seen a heavenly visitant 
appear, to break upon her in the midst of 
her sin. 

‘¢ Meantime, Horace had fallen on his knees 
at her feet, and hid his face in his hands. 

‘‘ Who, then, is she—who! Truly his 
‘ guardian spirit ’ hath stepped between him 
and the fearful words, which, however un- 
merited, must have hung as a pall over his 
future existence ;—a spell which could not 
be unbound—which could not be unsaid. 

‘‘ Of an earthly paleness, but calm with 
the still, iron-bound calmness of death,—the 
only calm one there,—Katherine stood ; and 
her words smote on the ear in tones whose 
appallingly slow and separate intonation 
rung on the heart like the chill, isolated toll- 
ing of some fatal knell. 

‘«¢ He would have plighted me his faith, 
but I did not accept it; you cannot, there- 
fore—you dare not curse him. And here,’ 
she continued, raising her hand to heaven, 
whither her large dark eyes also rose with a 
chastened glow, which, for the first time, 
suffering had lighted in those passionate 
orbs,—‘ here I promise, come weal, come 
woe, that Horace Wolchorley and I do never 
interchange vows without his mother’s 
sanction—without his mother’s blessing!’”’ . 

Here, and throughout the story, we see 
that confusion of purpose which is so char- 
acteristic of silly novels written by women. 
It is a story of quite modern drawing-room 
society—a society in which polkasare played 
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and Puseyism discussed; yet we have char- 
acters, and incidents, and traits of manner 
introduced, which are mere shreds from the 
most heterogeneous romances. We have a 
blind Irish harper “ relic of the picturesque 
bards of yore,”’ startling us at a Sunday- 
school festival of tea and cake in an English 
village ; we have a crazy gipsy, in a scarlet 
cloak, singing snatches of romantic song, 
and revealing a secret on her deathbed 
which, with the testimony of a dwarfish 
miserly merchant, who salutes strangers with 
a curse and a devilish laugh, goes to prove 
that Ernest, the model young clergyman, is 
Kate’s brother; and we have an ultra-virtu- 
ous Irish Barney, discovering that a docu- 
ment is furged, by comparing the date of the 
paper with the date of the alleged signature, 
although the same document has passed 
through a court of law, and occasioned a 
fatal decision. The ‘ Hall” in which Sir 
Lionel lives is the venerable country-seat of 
an old family, and this, we suppose, sets the 
imagination of the authoress flying to don- 
jons and battlements, where “lo! the 
warder blows his horn; ’’ for, as the inhabi- 
tants are in their bed-rooms on a night cer- 
tainly within the recollection of Pleaceman 
X., and a breeze springs up, which we are at 
first told was faint, and then that it made 
the old cedars bow their branches to the 
greensward, she falls into this medizeval vein 
of description (the italics are ours): ‘‘ The 
banner unfurled it at the sound, and shook 
its guardian wing above, while the startled 
owl flapped her in the ivy; the firmament 
looking down through her ‘ argus eyes,’— 


*¢¢ Ministers of heaven’s mute melodies.’ 


And lo! two strokes tolled from out the 
warder tower, and ‘ Two o’clock re-echoed 
its interpreter below.” 

Such stories as this of “‘ The Enigma” 
remind us of the pictures clever children 
sometimes draw ‘‘ out of their own head,’’ 
where you will see a modern villa on the 
right, two knights in helmets fighting in the 
foreground, and a tiger grinning in a jungle 
on the left, the several objects being brought 
together’ because the -artist thinks each 
pretty, and perhaps still more because he re- 
members seeing them in other pictures. 

But we like the authoress much better on 
her medizval stilts than on her oracular 





ones,—when she talks of the Ich and of 
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‘subjective’? and ‘ objective,’ and lays 
down the exact line of Christian verity, be- 
tween ‘right-hand excesses and left-hand 
declensions.”” Persons who deviate from 
this line are introduced with a patronizing 
air of charity. Of. certain Miss Inshquine 
she informs us, with all the lucidity of italics 
and small caps, that ‘‘ function not form, as 
the inevitable outer expression of the spirit in 
this tabernacled age, weakly engrossed her.” 
And & propos of Miss Mayjar, an evangelical 
lady who is a little too apt to talk of her 
visits to sick women and the state of their 
souls, we are told that the model clergyman 
is ‘* not one to disallow, through the super 
crust, the undercurrent towards good in the 
subject, or the positive benefits, nevertheless, 
to the object.” We imagine the double- 
refined accent and protrusion of chin which 
are feebly represented by the italics in this 
lady’s sentences! We abstain from quoting 
any of her oracular doctrinal passages, be- 
cause they refer to matters too serious for our 
pages just now. 

The epithet ‘silly’? may seem imperti- 
nent, applied to a novel which indicates so 
much reading and intellectual activity as 
‘‘The Enigma; ’’ but we use this epithet 
advisedly. If, as the world has long agreed, 
a very great amount of instruction will not 
make a wise man, still less will a very 
mediocre amount of instruction make a wise 
woman. And the most mischievous form of 
feminine silliness is the literary form, because 
it tends to confirm the popular prejudice 
against the more solid education of women. 
When men see girls wasting their time in 
consultations about bonnets and ball dresses, 
and in giggling or sentimental love-confi- 
dences, or middle-aged women mismanaging 
their children, and solacing themselves with 
acrid gossip, they can hardly help saying, 
‘* For Heaven’s sake, let girls be better edu- 
cated ; let them have some better objects of 
thought—some more solid occupations.” 
But after a few hours’ conversation with an 
oracular literary woman, or a few hours’ 
reading of her books, they are likely enough 
to say, ‘‘After all, when a woman gets some 
knowledge, see what use she makes of it! 
Her knowledge remains acquisition, instead 
of passing into culture; instead of being 
subdued into modesty and simplicity by 
a larger acquaintance with thought and 
fact, she has a feverish consciousness of her 
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attainments ; she keeps a sort of mental 
pocket-mirror, and is continually looking in 
it at her own ‘ intellectuality ; ° ;’ she spoils 
the taste of one’s muffin by questions of 
metaphysics ; ‘ puts down’ men at a dinner 
table with her superior information; and 
seizes the opportunity of a soirée to cate- 
chize us on the vital question of the relation 
between mind and matter. And then, look 
at her writings! She mistakes vagueness for 
depth, bombast for eloquence, and affectation 
for originality ; she struts on one page, rolls 
her eyes on another, grimaces in a third, 
and is hysterical in a fourth. She may have 
read many writings of great men, and a few 
writings of great women ; but she is as un- 
able to discern the difference between her 
own style and theirs as a Yorkshireman is to 
discern the difference between his own Eng- 
lish and a Londoner’s: rhodomontade is the 
native accent of her intellect. No—the 


average nature of women is too shallow and 
feeble a soil to bear much tillage; it is only 
fit for the very lightest crops.”’ 

It is true that the men who come to such 
& decision on such very superficial and im- 
perfect observation may not be among the 


wisest in the world; but we have not now 
to contest their opinion—we are only point- 
ing out how it is unconsciously encouraged 
by many women who have volunteered them- 
selves as representatives of the feminine 
intellect. We do not believe that a man 
was ever strengthened in such an opinion by 
associating with a woman of true culture, 
whose mind had absorbed her knowledge 
instead of being absorbed by it. A really 
cultured woman, like a really cultured man, 
is all the simpler and less obtrusive for her 
knowledge ; it has made her see herself and 
her opinions in something like just propor- 
tions ; she does not make it a pedestal from 
which she flatters herself that she commands 
a complete view of men and things, but 
makes it a point of observation from which 
to form a right estimate of herself. - She 
neither spouts poetry nor quotes Cicero on 
slight provocation ; not because she thinks 
that a sacrifice must be made to the preju- 
dices of men, but because that mode of ex- 
hibiting her memory and Latinity does not 
present itself to her as edifying or graceful. 
She does not write books to confound phi- 
losophers, perhaps because she is able to 
write books that delight them. In con- 
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versation she is the least formidable of 
women, because she understands you, with- 
out wanting to make you aware that you 
can’t understand her. She does not give you 
information, which is the raw material of 
culture,—she gives you sympathy, which is 
its subtlest essence. 

A more numerous class of silly. novels 
than the oracular (which are generally in- 
spired by some form of High Church, or 
transcendental Christianity) is what wemay 
call the white neck cloth species, which rep- 
resent the tone of thought and feeling in 
the Evangelical party. This species is a 
kind of genteel tract on a large scale, in- 
tended as a sort of medicinal sweetmeat for 
Low Church young ladies; an Evangelical 
substitute for the fashionable novel, as the 
May Meetings are a substitute for the 
Opera. Even Quaker children, one would 
think, can hardly have been denied the 
indulgence of a doll; but it must be a doll 
dressed in a drab gown and a coal-scuttle 
bonnet—not a worldly doll, in gauze and 
spangles. And there are no young ladies, 
we imagine—unless they belong to the 
Church of the United Brethren, in which 
people are married without any love-making 
—who can dispense with love stories. Thus, 
for Evangelical young ladies there are Evan- 
gelical love stories, in which the vicissitudes 
of the tender passion are sanctified by saving 
views of Regeneration and the Atonement. 
These novels differ from the oracu.ar ones, 
as a Low Churchwoman often differs from a 
High Churchwoman : they are a little less 
supercilious, and a great deal more ignorant, 
a little less correct in their syntax, and a 
great deal more vulgar. 

The. Orlando of Evangelical literature is 
the young curate, looked at from the point 
of view of the middle class, where cambric 
bands are understood to have as thrilling an 
effect on the hearts of young ladies as 


‘epaulettes have in the classes above and 


below it. In the ordinary type of these 
novels, the hero is almost sure to bea young 
curate, frowned upon, perhaps, by worldly 
mammas, but carrying captive the hearts of 
their daughters, who can “ never forget that 
sermon ;’’ tender glances are seized from the 
pulpit stairs instead of the opera-box ; déte- 
ai-tétes are seasoned with quotations from 
Scripture, instead of quotations from the’ 
poets ; and questions as to the state of the 
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heroine’s affections are mingled with anxie- 
ties as to the state of her soul. The young 
curate always has a background of well- 
dressed and wealthy, if not fashionable, 
society ;—for Evangelical silliness is as snob- 
bish as any other kind of silliness; and the 
Evangelical lady novelist, while she explains 
to you the type of the scapegoat on one 
page, is ambitious on another to represent 
the manners and conversation of aristocratic 
people. Her pictures of fashionable society 
are often curious studies considered as efforts 
of the Evangelical imagination ; but in one 
particular the novels of the White Neck- 
cloth School are meritoriously realistic,— 
their favorite hero, the Evangelical young 
curate, is always rather an insipid per- 
sonage. 

The most recent novel of this species that 
we happen to have before us, is ‘* The Old 
Gray Church.” It is utterly tame and 
feeble; there is no one set of objects on 
which the writer seems to have a stronger 
grasp than on any other; and we should be 
entirely at a loss to conjecture among what 
phases of life her experience has been gained, 
but for certain vulgarisms of style which 
sufficiently indicate that she has had the 
advantage, though she has been unable to 
use it, of mingling chiefly with men and 
women whose manners and characters have 
not had all their bosses and angles rubbed 
down by refined conventionalism. It is less 
excusable in an Evangelical novelist, than in 
any other, gratuitously to seek her subjects 
among titles and carriages. The real drama 
of Evangelicalism—and it has abundance of 
fine drama for any one who has genius 
enough to discern and reproduce it—lies 
among the middle and lower classes; and 
are not Evangelical opinions ynderstood to 
give an especial interest in the weak things 
of the earth, rather than in the mighty? 
Why, then, cannot our Evangelical lady 


novelists show us the operation of their. 


religious views among people (there really 
are many such in the world) who keep no 
carriage, ‘‘not so much as a brass-bound 
gig,”’ who even manage to eat their dinner 
without.a silver fork, and in whose mouths 
the authoress’ questionable English would 
be strictly consistent? Why can we not 
have pictures of religious life among the 
industrial classes in England, as interesting 
as Mrs. Stowe’s pictures of religious life 








among the negroes? Instead of this, pious 
ladies nauseate us with novels which remind 
us of what we sometimes see in a worldly 
woman recently ‘ converted ;’’—she is ag 
fond of a fine dinner table as before, but she 
invites clergymen instead of beaux; she 
thinks as much of her dress as before, but 
she adopts a more sober choice of cvlors and 
patterns; her conversation is as trivial as 
before, but the triviality is flavored with 
gospel instead of gossip. In ‘The Old 
Gray Church,” we have the same sort of 
Evangelical travesty of the fashionable 
novel, and of course the vicious, intriguing 
baronet is not wanting. It is worth while 
to give a sample of the style of conversation 
attributed to this high-born rake—a style 
that in its profuse italics and palpable 
innuendoes, is worthy of Miss Squeers. In 
an evening visit to the ruins of the Colos- 
seum, Eustace, the young clergyman, has 
been withdrawing the heroine, Miss Lush- 
ington, from the rest of the party, for the 
sake of a ¢éte-ii-téte. The baronet is jealous, 
and vents his pique in this way: 

‘‘ There they are, and Miss Lushington, no 
doubt, quite safe ; for she is under the holy 

uidance of Pope Eustace the First, who 
be. of course, been delivering to her an 
edifying homily on the wickedness of the 
heathens of yore, who, as tradition tells us, 
in this very place let loose the wild beastises 
on poor St. Paul!—O, no! by-the-bye, I 
believe I am wrong, and betraying my want 
of clergy, and that it was not at all St. 
Paul, nor was it here. But no matter, it 
would equally serve as a text to preach 
from, and from which to diverge to the 
degenerate heathen Christians of the present 
day, and all their naughty practices, and so 
end with an exhortation to ‘ come out from 
among them, and be separate ; ’—and I am 
sure, Miss Lushington, you have most 
scrupulously conformed to that injunction this 
evening, for we have seen nothing of you 
since our arrival. But every one seems 
agreed it has been a charming party of 
pleasure, and I am sure we all feel much 
indebted to Mr. Grey for having suggested it 
and as he seems so capital a cicerone, I hope 
he will think of something else equally 
agreeable to all.’’ 


This drivelling kind of dialogue, and 
equally drivelling narrative, which, like a bad 
drawing, represents nothing, and barely in- 
dicates what is meant to be represented, runs 
through the book ; and we Rave no doubt is 
considered by the amiable authoress to con- 
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stitute an improving novel, which Christian 
mothers will do well to put into the hands 
of their daughters. But everything is rela- 
tive; we have met with American vegetarians 
whose normal diet was dry meal, and who, 
when their appetite wanted stimulating, 
tickled it with wet meal; and so, we can 
imagine that there are Evangelical circles in 
which ‘* The Old Gray Church” is devoured 
as a powerful and interesting fiction. 

But, perhaps, the least readable of silly 
women’s novels are the modern-antique spe- 
cies, Which unfold to us the domestic life of 
Jannes and Jambres, the private love affairs 
of Sennacherib, or the mental struggles and 
ultimate conversion of Demetrius the silver- 
smith. From most silly novels we can at 
least extract a laugh; but those of the 
modern-antique school have a ponderous, a 
leaden kind of fatuity, under which we groan. 
What can be more demonstrative of the in- 
ability of literary women to measure their 
own powers, than their frequent assumption 
of a task which can only be justified by the 
rarest concurrence of acquirement with 
genius? The finest effort to re-animate the 


past is of course only approximative—is al- 


ways more or less an infusion of the modern 

spirit into the ancient form,— 

“ Was ihr den Geist der Zeiten heisst, 
Das ist im Grund der Herren eigner Geist, 
In dem die Zeiten sich bespiegeln.’’ 

Admitting that genius which has familiar- 
ized itself with all the relics of an ancient 
period can sometimes, by the force of its 
sympathetic divination, restore the missing 
notes in the ‘‘ music of humanity,” and re- 
construct the fragments into a whole which 
will really bring the remote past nearer to us, 
and interpret it to our duller apprehension, 
—this form of imaginative power must always 
be among the very rarest, because it demands 
as much accurate and minute knowledge as 
creative vigor. Yet we find ladies constantly 
choosing to make their mental mediocrity 
more conspicuous, by clothing it in a mas- 
querade of ancient names; by putting their 
feeble sentimentality into the mouths of 
Roman vestals or Egyptian princesses, and 
attributing their rhetorical arguments to 
Jewish high-priests and Greek philosophers. 
A recent example of this heavy imbecility is 
“ Adonijah, a Tale of the Jewish Dispersion,” 
Which forms part of a series, ‘ uniting,’”? we 
are told, “‘taste, humor, and sound prio- 
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ciples.”’ ‘* Adonijah,”” we presume, exem- 
plifies the tale of ‘‘sound principles ;*’ the 
taste and humor are to be found in other 
members of the series. We are told on the 
cover, that the incidents of this tale are 
‘fraught with unusual interest,’’ and the 
preface winds up thus: ‘‘To those who feel 
interested in the dispersed of Israel and 
Judea, these pages may afford, perhaps, in- 
formation on an important subject, as well as 
amusement.’ Since the ‘important sub- 
ject’ on which this book is to afford infor- 
mation is not specified, it may possibly lie in 
some esoteric meaning to which we have no 
key: but if it has relation to the dispersed 
of Israel and Judea at any period of their 
history, we believe a tolerably well-informed 
school-girl already knows much more of it 
than she will find in this ‘‘Tale of the 
Jewish Dispersion.”” ‘* Adonijah’’ is simply 
the feeblest kind of love story, supposed to 
be instructive, we presume, because the hero 
is a Jewish captive, and the heroine a Roman 
vestal ; because they and their friends are 
converted to Christianity after the shortest 
and easiest method approved by the ‘‘ Society 
for Promoting the Conversion of the Jews ;”’ 
and because, instead of being written in 
plain language, it is adorned with that pecu- 
liar style of grandiloquence which is held by 
some lady novelists to give an antique coloring, 
and which we recognize at once in such 
pbrases as these :—‘‘the splendid regnal 
talents undoubtedly possessed by the Em- 
peror Nero ”’—‘‘ the expiring scion of a lofty 
stem ’’—‘‘ the virtuous partner of his couch’? 
—‘‘ah, by Vesta! ’—and ‘I tell thee, 
Roman.”” Among the quotations which 
serve at once for instruction and ornament on 
the cover of this volume, there is one from 
Miss Sinclair, which informs us that ‘‘ Works 
of imagination are avowedly read by men of 
science, wisdom, and piety;’’ from which 
we suppose the reader is to gather the cheer- 
ing inference that Dr. Daubeny, Mr. Mill, or 
Mr. Maurice, may openly indulge himself 
with the perusal of ‘* Adonijah,” without 
being obliged to secrete it among the sofa 
cushions, or read it by snatches under the 
dinner table. 

‘‘ Be not a baker if your head be made of 
butter,”’ says a homely proverb, which, being 
interpreted, may mean, let no woman rush 
into print who is not prepared for the con- 
sequences. We are aware that our remarks 
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are in a very different tone from that of the 
reviewers who, with a perennial recurrence 
of precisely similar emotions, only paralleled, 
we imagine, in the experience of monthly 
nurses, tell one lady novelist after another 
that they “‘hail’’ her productions ‘‘ with 
delight.’ We are aware that the ladies at 
whom our criticism is pointed are accustomed 
to be told, in the choicest phraseology of 
puffery, that their pictures of life are brilliant, 
their characters well drawn, their style fasci- 
nating, and their sentiments lofty. But if 
they are inclined to resent our plainness of 
speech, we ask them to reflect for a moment 
on the chary praise, and often captious blame, 
which their panegyrists give to writers whose 
works are on the way to become” classics. 
No sooner does a woman show that she has 
genius or effective talent, than she receives 
the tribute of being moderately praised and 
severely criticized. By a peculiar thermome- 
tric adjustment, when a woman’s talent is at 
zero, journalistic approbation is at the boiling 
pitch ; when she attains mediocrity, it is al- 
ready at no more than summer heat; and if 
ever she reaches excellence, critical enthusiasm 
Harriet Mar- 


drops to the freezing point. 
tineau, Currer Bell, and Mrs. Gaskell have 
been treated as cavalierly as if they had been 
men. And every critic who forms a high 
estimate of the share women may ultimately 
take in literature, will, on principle, abstain 
from any exceptional indulgence towards the 


productions of literary women. For it must 
be plain to every one who looks impartially 
and extensively into feminine literature, that 
its greatest deficiencies are due hardly more 
to the want of intellectual power than to the 
want of those moral qualities that contribute 
to literary excellence — patient diligence, a 
sense of the responsibility involved in publi- 
cation, and an appreciation of the sacredness 
of the writer’s art. In the majority of 
women’s books you see that kind of facility 
which springs from the absence of any high 
standard ; that fertility in imbecile combina- 
tion or feeble imitation which 4 little self- 
criticism would check and reduce to barren- 
ness ; just as with a total want of musical 
ear people will sing out of tune, while a de- 
gree more melodic sensibility would suffice to 
render them silent. The foolish vanity of 
wishing to appear in print, instead of being 
counterbalanced by any consciousness of the 
intellectual or moral derogation implied in 
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futile authorship, seems to be encouraged by 
the extremely false impression that to write 
at all isa proof of superiority in a woman. 
On this ground, we believe that the average 
intellect of women is unfairly represented by 
the mass of feminine literature, and that 
while the few women who write well are very 
far above the ordinary intellectual level of 
their sex, the many women who write ill are 
very far below it. So that, after all, the 
severer critics are fulfiling a chivalrous duty 
in depriving the mere fact of feminine author- 
ship of any false prestige which may give it 
a delusive attraction, and in recommending 
women of mediocre faculties—as at least a 
negative service they can render their sex—to 
abstain from writing. 

The standing apology for women who be- 
come writers without any special qualification 
is, that society shuts them out from other 
spheres of occupation. Society is a very 
culpable entity, and has to answer for the 
manufacture of many unwholesome commodi- 
ties, from bad pickles to bad poetry. But 
society, like ‘* matter,” and Her Majesty's 
Government, and other lofty abstractions, has 
its share of excessive blame as well as exces 
sive praise. Where there is one woman who 
writes from necessity, we believe there are 
three women who write from vanity ; and, 
besides, there is something so antiseptic in 
the mere healthy fact of working for one’s 
bread, that the most trashy and rotten kind 
of feminine literature is not likely to have 
been produced under such circumstances. 
“Tn all labor there is profit; ’’ but ladies’ 
silly novels, we imagine, are less the result of 
labor than of busy idleness. 

Happily, we are not dependent on argu- 
ment to prove that Fiction is a department 
of literature in which women can, after their 
kind, fully equal men. A cluster of great 
names, both living and dead, rush to our 
memories in evidence that women can produce 
novels not only fine, but among the very 
finest ;—novels, too, that have a precious 
speciality, lying quite apart from masculine 
aptitudes and experience. No educational 
restrictions can shut women out from the 
materials of fiction, and there is no species 
of art which is so free from rigid require 
ments. Like crystalline masses, it may take 
any form, and yet be beautiful; we have 
only to pour in the right elements—genuine 
observation, humor, and passion. But it is 
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precisely this absence of rigid requirement 
which constitutes the fatal seduction of novel- 
writing to incompetent women. Ladies are 
not wont to be very grossly deceived as to 
their power of playing on the piano ;, here 
certain positive difficulties of execution have 
to be conquered, and incompetence inevitably 
breaks down. Every art which has its ab- 


solute technique is, to a certain extent, 
guarded from the intrusions of mere left- 
handed imbecility. But in novel-writing 
there are no barriers for incapacity to stum- 
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ble against, no external criteria to prevent a 
writer from mistaking foolish facility for mas- 
tery. And so we have again and again the 
old story of La Fontaine’s ass, who puts his 
nose to the flute, and, finding that he elicits 
some sound, exclaims, ‘‘ Moi, aussi, je joue 
de la flute ;”’—a fable which we commend, 
at parting, to the consideration of any 
feminine reader who is in danger of adding 
to the number of “‘silly novels by lady 
novelists.”” 





Suc trees as have strong and deep roots, and 
sufficient natural sap, can no violent heat of the 
sun hurt nor harm. But such as are felled and 
cut down are soon dried up with the heat of the 
sun, like as the grass also, that is mown down, 
doth soon wither. Even so likewise, such faith- 
ful persons as are rooted in Christ Jesus cannot 
troubles nor afflictions hurt—they grow and 
wax green notwithstanding; but the unfaithful 
do betray themselves, and show what they are, 
as S00 as re pe any heat of trouble or perse- 
cution coming. With one flail are both the 
stalks and ears of the corn beaten, and also the 
corn itself threshed and purged out. Even so 
with one manner of trouble and affliction, are 
the faithful purged and provoked to pray unto 
God, and to laud and magnify Him, and the 
unfaithful also to murmur and curse; and so 
they are both tried, proved, and known. When 
the corn is threshed, the kernel lieth mixed 
among the chaff, and afterwards are they dis- 
severed asunder with the fan or windle. Even 
so the people in the church do first hear the 
preaching of God’s Word. How some stumble, 
repine, and are offended at it, and dthers are 
not offended, and yet they dwell together, one 
with another; but when they are fanned or 
windled, and when the wind of trouble and 
affliction beginneth once to blow, then is it easy 
to sunder and to know the one from the other, 
the faithful from the unfaithful. Art thou pure 
corn? What needst thou then to fear, either 
the flail or the wind? In the threshing and in 
the wind thou shalt be delivered and sundered 
from the chaff, and shalt be made more pure 
than thou wast before. Let them fear that are 
chaff, which are not able to abide the wind, but 
must be blown away, and so cast out for ever. 

It is a profitable and a good thing for a man 
to know himself well. Felicity and prosperity 
blindeth a man, but when he is under the cross, 
he beginneth to mark the frailness of his body, 
the uncertainty of his life, the feebleness 
of his understanding, the infirmity and weak- 
ness of his own strength and power. He shall 
Spy and perceive how far he is entered in the 
way of virtue, how the matter standeth between 
God and him, whether he be a champion of 
God’s, or of the devil’s. For a man thinketh 
himself often to be well grounded and stablished, 








but in the time of temptation he feeleth how 
lightly and easily he is tossed and turned of 
every blast of the wind. By affliction and mis- 
fortune God will put thee in remembrance, how 
many thousand perils are yet hanging over thy 
head, which should lighten and fall upon thee, 
if he did not keep and preserve thee from them. 
And the same God sayeth thus unto thee: the 
wicked enemy, with an innumerable and infinite 
heap of all evils and mischiefs, doth assault 
thee, and lay watch for to subdue thee, and to 
swallow thee up; but I have appointed him his 
bound, over the which he cannot pass. The 
longer thou art under the cross, the better 
mayest thou learn all the virtues and goodness 
of God.— Miles Coverdale. 





Mopern Discoverres Conrirnmina Scrip- 
TURE. — At a recent meeting held in London for 
the purpose of establishing a museum for the 
illustration of the Holy Scriptures, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, distinguished for his researches at 
Nineveh, said that he had been enabled to trace 
Oriental records by means of the monumental 
inscriptions now in the British Museum, from 
the time of Abraham’s departure from Ur of the 
Chaldees, down to that of Alexander the Great, 
a period of two thousand years; and that when- 
ever the course of the history came in contact 
with that of the Jewish people, there was an ab- 
solute coincidence between these records and the 
details of Scripture — the same names, the same 
succession of kings, the same acts. 





Atumina 1n Soapstone. — The London Min- 
ing Journal says that a gentleman, on a late 
tour in. Cornwall, had occasion to examine the 
serpentine porphyry at Kynance Cave and Gue 
Greave. In the porphyry there are only traces 
of alumina to be found. At these places, how- 
ever, he found the serpentine was traversed by 
dykes of granite, and the soapstone lies spread 
out in sheets at the juncture of the serpentine 
and granite. He therefore considers the soap- 
stone to be the result of the contact of these 
rocks at a high temperature, the serpentine giv- 
ing the magnesia, and the felspar of the granite 
supplying a sufficient quantity of the alumina 
to form the soapstone. 
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From The Examiner. 
Craigcrook Castle. By Gerald Massey. Bogue. 


We give a hearty welcome to another book 
from Mr. Gerald Massey, a young writer who 
through hard beginnings of life has already 
attained to much, and undoubtedly is capable 
of more than he has yet achieved. Craig- 
crook Castle deserves to be bought and read ; 
there is true poetry to be found in the little 
volume, as there was true poetry to be found 
in the Ballad of Babe Christabel, and some 
of the lyrics that accompanied it. There is 
sufficient sign in the new book of increased 
maturity of thought, and we like it none the 
worse but all the better for whatever defect 
of judgment may still lead the young poet 
astray in the expression of strong feelings 
imperfectly controlled by reason, — as when 
in the poem of Lady Laura he is found echo- 
ing Mrs. Browning’s Cry of the Factory 
Children, or, in another place, bitterly scorn- 
ing the reception in this country of the Em- 
peror of France, whom he sees only as Louis 
Napoleon. We should not care at once 


wholly to miss these flashes of the fire of 
youth ; there remains now in Mr. Massey’s 


verse but little of the old wild reference to 
what he once considered social wrongs; in 
other respects, also, his muse is soberer, and 
has not suffered any loss of power. 

We must dwell a little on one cause of 
misgiving which this new volume of verse 
suggests; but it is in no spirit of cold criti- 
cism that we wish todoso. It is natural 
and right that one of the young poets of the 
day should take an interest in the works of 
others who are travelling, or endeavoring to 
travel, with him the same road to fame, and 
seem to travel at an equal pace ; it is well, 
also, that he takes pleasure in their efforts. 
Only let him not make them objects of his 
imitation. Upon the manner in which Mr. 
Massey sets to work, during the years now 
passing, to assure the education of: his power 
as a poet, must depend alone his ultimate 
success or failure. We see in the new yvol- 
ume evidence that Mr. Massey spares no 
pains to sing well; he is manifestly disposed 
to submit his strength to careful training, 
but we fear that he has of late spent some 
of his labor in the wrong direction. A lit- 
erary career bright in its promise is before 
him, but he must observe in time that there 
is a way of writing which, though it may 
help one who is but very little of a poet in 


out of his reputation. 
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emerging for a few days from obscurity, may 
by infecting —if it ever can infect deeply — 
a true poet, rot his verse, and take the lite 
Whenever Mr. Mas- 
sey is so far moved by his topic as to speak 
what his own nature dictates, he writes those 
pages which enable all his readers to declare 
with confidence that he is truly a poet. He 
never stops to study finery of speech, but 
touches hearts by singing from his heart. 
Incomparably the best things in this volume 
are two little works produced under the influ- 
ence of genuine emotion; one a long poem 
on the bereavement of a mother who has lost 
her last-born infant, called the Mother's 
Idol Broken, and the other that connected 
series of lyrics, ‘‘ Glimpses of the War,” of 
which we believe we may say that, taken as 
a complete work—for they should be all 
read together — they form, whatever may be 
their minute defects, the most spirited accom- 
paniment to the whole tale of the late war 
that has been produced up to this date by 
any of our English minstrels. 

In other parts of the book, wherever there 
occurs little to stir the depths out of which 
come the highest utterances, we are apt to 
find that a good artist has been working from 
bad models. Craigcrook Castle, in the neigh- 
borhood of Edinburgh, is a ruin with “a 
tiny town of towers,”’ round about which 
roses abound, and from behind which slopes 
ahi. The poet tells in his opening verses 
of the place and of a picnic party there as- 
sembled, he describes some of the persons in 
it, —an exiled patriot, an English bridegroom, 
and so forth, tells that at twilight they re 
mained for a symposium which they were te 
enliven with tale and song, and in that way 
introduces the collection of his verses. The 
opening narrative abounds in poet’s thoughts, 
and great labor has been manifestly spent 
upon the composition, but it has been almost 
labor in vain, for it is so written that some- 
times an entire page conveys as a whole, 
however studied its component sentences, no 
distinct meaning to the reader. To avoid 
this very grave defect, Mr. Massey has only 
to avoid all effort to say clever things. He 
is clever, and will not fail to drop good say- 
ings in sufficient plenty as he goes. What 
he has once produced naturally he may test, 
and if necessary polish, with the utmost of 
the skill proper to his art; but he must be 
more ready to subtract than add. Let bim 
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by no example be induced to sit and puff 
after the manner of the man who wishes to 
be thought a poet, or the frog who wishes to 
be thought an ox. If Mr. Massey, having 
burnt his ‘‘ Balder’’ and his ‘* Festus,”’ and 
all volumes of that sort, will enter earnestly 
into communion with Chaucer and Spenser, 
he will very soon discover what he has now 
to unlearn. He will talk then no more of 
dewy lanes, 


oa 
*‘ that kist us with the breath 
Of their green mouths,’’ 


—truly an unsavory conceit —or talk about 
“taking the Maytide in a golden swim,”’ or 
speak of love ‘‘ Warm on the bosom of mel- 
liluous Rest,’’ or of a golden age’s “ stirred 
precipitate,” or tell us such a thing as this, 
which we don’t understand at all, about a 
Blackbird : 


“His Apple-tree hath felt the ruddying breath 
Of May upon her yielding leafy lips 
And broke in kisses trembling for delight; 
Look how her red heart blushes warm in white ! 
Deep after deep the generous heart of Spring, 
So golden-full of glad days, flusht in bloom, 
Ripe with all sweetness.”’ 


Or give such a sketch as this—we have 
not abridged it by a syllable — of a.young 
lady : 


“ Aurelia with the royal eyes, and breast 

Bounding with hurrying heart, wave-wanton, 
for 

A ripe repose on some Elysian shore : 

A glorious passion-flower of Womanhood 

Come, golden-natured, to its summer throne: 

Her eyes, the stars of burning dreams, so rapt 

The spirit moth-like for their fire, you might 

Have “— to death by sword-light for their 
smile, 

And sullen beauty of her mouth’s ripe bloom.’’ 


Or talk of spirits ‘‘ toucht in tingling kiss, 
till every nerve stretched like a telescope.” 
We shall have no more such compound words 


a8 mad-world-strife, precious-lined, star-smile, 


or lips ‘‘red-ripe to crush their fire-strong 
Wine, pouting persuasive in perpetual kiss.” 
Then, again, as we are reminded by those 
p’s just quoted, Mr. Massey will learn no- 
where so well as in the verse of Spenser how 
to use with the most exquisite effect the art 
of alliteration, Much use is made of it in 
Craigcrook Castle; but if the sense of it has 
not been spoiled by study of spasmodic poets, 
It perhaps may have been blunted by too 
strong a recollection of the ‘* Peter Piper” 
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of our infancy. Thus we are told that about 
Craigcrook Castle, 


‘* With cups of color reeling Roses rise 
On walls and bushes, red and yellow and 


white, , 
A dance and dazzle of Roses range all round.”? 


More difficult to our tongues than ‘‘ Peter 
Piper picked a peck of pepper” is “‘ Bird 
after bird the sweet sharp stillness stirred.” 
Well-managed alliteration is, we believe, not 
merely a legitimate, but with some measures 
an absolutely necessary charm of English 
verse. We have specified this sort of defect 
only to show the more clearly in what direc- 
tion Mr. Massey has a tendency to go astray. 
He is not very far wrong ; we have read his 
new poems with enjoyment, with respect ; 
nothing is further from our thoughts than to 
pick out petty defects in a depreciatory spirit. 
We see one of the most hopeful of our young 
poets arrived at that point in his course from 
which two roads widely diverge. His face is 
turned towards the road down which it will 
be hard for him to travel without being 
stripped of all his wealth ; we therefore can- 
not be content to say only, Go on and prosper. 

What good verse Mr. Gerald Massey writes 
when he is feeling what he says, the greater 
part of his book shows. Fresh from the 
poet comes the thought that hallows the fond 
bending of the mother over a small curl of 
her dead infant’s hair — 

‘* A ring of sinless gold that weds two worlds.’’ 


Utterly vanished is all affectation, and in 
his simple truth the poet speaks when he 
writes thus of the dead child : 


‘¢ And there our Darling lay in coffined calm; 
Dressed for the grave in raiment like the snow, 
And o’er her flowed the white, eternal peace: 
The breathing miracle into silence passed : 
Never to stretch wee hands, with her dear 
smile, 

As soft as light-fall on unfolding flowers; 

Never to wake us crying in the night; 

Our little hindering thing forever gone, 

In tearful quiet now we might toil on. 

All dim the living lustres motion makes ! 

No life-dew in the sweet cups of her eyes ! 

Nought there of our poor ‘ Splendid ’ but her 
brow. 

A young Immortal came to us disguised, 

And in by joy-dance dropt her mask, and 
fled. 


‘¢ The world went lightly by afid heeded not 
Our death-white windows blinded to the sun; 
The hearts that ached within; the measurelesg 





lost 
The Idol broken; our first tryst with Death. 
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O Life, how strange thy face behind the veil ! 

And stranger yet will thy strange mystery 
seem, 

When we awake in death and tell our Dream. 

*T is hard to solve the secret of the Sphinx ! 

We had a little gold Love garnered up, 

To bravely robe our Babe: the Mother’s half 

Was turned to mourning raiment for her dead: 

Mine bought the first land we called ours— 
Her grave. 

We were as treasure-seekers in the earth, 

When lo, a death’s-head on a sudden stares. 


* Clad all in spirit-beauty forth she went; 
Her budding spring of life in tiny leaf; 
Her gracious gold of babe-virginity 
Unminted in the image of our world; 
Her faint dawn whitened in the perfect day. 
Our early wede away went back to God, 
Bearing her life-scroll folded, without stain, 
And only three words written on it — two 
Our names! Ah, may they plead for us in 

heaven !”’ 


‘* Lady Laura’? is the story of a beneficent 
lady, who, pitying the children in a silk-mill 
near her house, took from it a man destined, 
after changes fallen upon both their states, 
to be her husband. It contains much deli- 
cate writing. We pass it to quote part of a 
lyric in the series entitled ‘‘ Glimpses of the 
War:”’ 


‘© Wild is the wintry weather ! 
Dark is the night, and cold ! 
All closely we crowd together, 
Within the family fold. 
A mute and mighty Shadow flies 
Across the land on wings of gloom ! 
And through each Home its awful eyes 
May lighten with their stroke of doom. 
Life’s light burns dim—we hold the breath— 
All sit stern in the shadow of Death, 
Around the household fire — 
This Winter’s night in England, 
Straining our ears for the tidings of War, 
Holding our hearts, like Beacons, up higher, 
For those who are fighting afar. 


“We talk of Britain’s glory, 
We sing some brave old song, 
Or tell the thrilling story 
Of her wrestle with the wrong. . 
Till we clutch the spirit-sword for the strife, 
And into our Rest would rather fall 
Down Battle’s cataract of life, 
Than turn the white face to the wall. 
Sing, 0, for a charge victorious ! 
And the meekest face grows glorious ! 
As we sit by the household fire, 
This Winter’s-nightin England, — 
Our souls within us like steeds of War! 
And we hold ‘our hearts, like Beacons, up 
higher, 


** And oft in silence solemn 

We peer from Night’s dark tent, 
And see the quivering column 

Like a cloud by lightning rent. 

For death, how merry they mount and ride! 

Those swords look keen for their lap of gore ! 
Such Valor leaps out Deified ! 

Such souls must rend the clay they wore! 
How proud they sweep on Glory’s track ! 

So many start! so few come back 

To sit by the household fire, 

On a Winter’s night in England, 

And with rich tears wash their wounds of War, 

Where we hold our hearts, like Beacons, up 

higher, 
For those who are fighting afar. 
‘* We thrill to the Clarion’s clangor, 

And harness for the fight : 

With the Warrior’s glorious anger, 

We are nobly mad to smite: 

No dalliance, save with Hate, hold we, 

Where Life and Death keep bloody tryst, 
And all the red Reality 

Reels on us through a murder-mist ! 

Wave upon wave rolls Ruin’s flood, 
And the hosts of the Tyrant melt in blood, 

As we sit by the household fire; 

This Winter’s night in England, 

And our color flies out to the music of War, 

While we hold our hearts, like Beacons, ur 

higher, 
For those who are fighting afar. 
*¢ Old England still hath Heroes 
To wear her sword and shield ! 
We knew them not while near us, 

We know them in the field ! 

Look ! how the Tyrant’s hills they climb, 

To hurl our gage in his grim hold ! 
The Titans of the earlier time, 

Though larger-limb’d, were smaller-soul’d! 
Laurel, or Amaranth, light their brow ! 
Living or dead, we crown them now ! 

As we sit by the household fire, 

This Winter’s night in England : 

From the white cliffs watching the storm of 


ar 
Holding our hearts, like Beacons, up higher, 
For those who are fighting afar.’’ 


We will quote, also, because it is both brief 
and complete, this 
DIRGE. 
**O happy tree; 
Green and fragrant tree; 
Spring with budding jewels deckt it like a Bride. 
All so fair it bloomed, 
And the summer air perfumed; 
Golden autumn fruitage smiled in crowns of 
pride. 
O human tree; 
Waesome wailing tree; 
In the winter wind how it rocks ! how it grieves! 
On a little low grave-mound, 
All its bravery lies discrowned; 





For those who are fighting afar. 


O’er its fallen fruit it heaps the withered leaves.” 
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CHAPTER XII.—A NEW ERA. 


Te came to be rather an exciting business 
to Agnes and Marian making their report 
of what had happened at the Willows—for 
it was difficult to distract Mamma’s atten- 
tion from Sir Langham, and Papa was 
almost angrily interested in everything 
which touched upon Lord Winterbourne. 
Rachel, of course, was a very prominent 
figure in their picture; but Mrs. Athelin 
was still extremely doubtful, and question 
much whether it was proper to permit such 
an acquaintance to her daughters. She was 
very particular in her inquiries concerning 
this poor girl—much approved of Rachel’s 
consciousness of her own equivocal position 
re it ‘‘a very proper feeling,’’ and 
received evidence with some solemnity as to 
her ‘* manners” and ‘ principles.’? The 
= described their friend according to the 

est of their ability ; but as neither of them 
had any great insight into character, we 
will not pretend to say that their audience 
were greatly enlightened,—and extremely 
doubtful was the mind of Mrs. Atheling. 
“My dear, I might be very sorry for her, 
but it would not be proper for me to forget 
you in my sympathy for her,’’ said Mamma, 
gravely and with dignity. Like so —_ 
tender-hearted mothers, Mrs. Atheling too 
great credit to herself for an imaginary 
severity, and made up her mind that she was 
proof to the assaults of pity—she who at 
the bottom was the most credulous of all, 
when she came to hear a story of distress. 

And Papa, who had been moved at once 
to forbid their acquaintance with children 
of Lord Winterbourne’s, changed his mind, 
and became very much interested when he 
heard of Rachel’s horror of the supposed 
relationship. When they came to this part 
of the story, Mrs. Atheling was scandalized; 
but Papa was full of pity. He said, ‘* Poor 
child! ” softly, and with emotion; while 
Charlie pricked his big ear to listen, though 
no one was favored with the sentiments on 
this subject of the big boy. 

“And about the Rector and the old lady 
who lives at Abingford—Papa, why did yeu 
never tell us about these people?’’ said 
Marian ; ‘for I am sure you must know 
very well who Aunt Bridget’s neighbors were 
in the Old Wood Lodge.” 

“T know nothing about the Riverses,”’ 
said Papa hastily—and Mr. Atheling him- 
self, sober-minded man though he was, grew 
red with an angry glow—‘ there was a time 
when I hated the name,’ he added in an 
impetuous and rapid undertone, and then he 
looked up as though he was perfectly aware 
of the restraining look of caution which his 
wife immediately turned upon him. 
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‘‘ Such neighbors as are proper for us you 
will find out when we get there,” said Mrs. 
Atheling quietly. ‘‘ Papa has not been at 
Winterbourne for twenty years, and we have 
had too many things to think of since then 
to remember people whom we scarcely 
knew.”’ 

‘¢ Then, I suppose, since Papa hated the 
name once, and Rachel hates it now, they 
must be a very wicked family,’’ said Marian ; 
‘‘ but I hope the Rector is not very bad, for 
Agnes’ sake.” 

This little piece of malice called for 
instant explanation, and Marian was very 
peremptorily checked by father and mother. 
‘‘A girl may say a foolish thing to other 

irls,’’ said Mamma, ‘‘ and I am afraid this 

achel, poor thing, must have been very 
badly brought up; but you ought to know 
better than to repeat a piece of nongense like 
that.” 

‘‘ When are we to go, Mamma?”’ said 
Agnes, coming in to covemthe blush, half of 
shame and half of displeasure, with which 
Marian submitted to this reproof; “it is 
August now, and soon it will be autuma 
instead of summer: we shall be going out 
of town when all the fashionable people ge 
—but I would rather it was May.”’ 

‘< Tt cannot be May this year,” said Mrs. 
Atheling, involuntarily brightening ; ‘* but 
Papa is to take a holiday — three weeks; 
my dears,I do not think I have been se 
pleased at anything since Bell and Beau.”’ 

Since Bell and Beau! what an era that 
was! And this, too, was a new beginning, 
perhaps more momentous, though not such a 
sweet and great revulsion, out of the dark- 
ness into the light. Mamma’s manner of datin 
her joys cast them all back into thought ro 


quietness ; and Agnes’ heart beat high with 
a secret and mercenary pleasure, exultin 
like a miser over her hundred and fifty 


pounds. At this moment, and at man 
another moment when the young author had 
clean forgotten Hope Hazlewood, the thought 
came upon her with positive delight of the 
little hoard in Papa’s hands, ars laid u 
in the office, one whole hundred seul 
worth of family good and gladness still; for 
she had not the same elevated regard for art 
as her sister’s American admirer —she was 
not, by any means, in her own estimation, 
or in any bed else’s, a representative w 
man; and Agnes, who began already 
think rather meanly of Hope Hazlewood, 
and press on with the impatience of geniys 
towards a higher excellence, had the great- 
est satisfaction possible in the earnings ef 
her gentle craft— was it an ignoble de- 
light ? 
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The next morning the two girls, with 
prudence and caution, — an attack upon 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer touching 
the best room. At first Mrg. Atheling was 
entirely horrified at their extravagant ideas. 
The best room !—what could be desired that 
was not already attained in that most re- 
spectable apartment? but the young rebels 
held their ground. Mamma put down her 
work upon her knee, and listened to them 
quietly. It was not a good sign—she made 
no interruption as they spoke of mirrors and 
curtains, carpets and ottomans, couches and 
easy-chairs: she heard them all to the end 
with unexampled patience—she only said, 
‘* My dears, when you are done I will tell 

ou what I have to say.”’ 

What she did say was conclusive upon the 
subject, though it was met by many remon- 
strances. ‘* Weare going to the Old Wood 
Lodge,’’ said Mrs. Atheling, ‘‘ and I promise 
you you shall go into Oxford when we are 
there, and get some things to make old Aunt 
Bridget’s parlor look a little more like your- 
selves: but even a hundred pounds, though 
it is quite a little fortune, will not last for 
ever—and to furnish ¢worooms! My dears, 

ou do not know any better ; but, of course, 
it is quite ridiculous, and cannot be done.”’ 

Thus ended at present their plan for 


making a little drawing-room out of the best 


room ; for Mamma’s judgment, though it 
was decisive, was reasonable, and they could 
make no stand against it. They did all they 
could do under the circumstances ; fom the 
first time, and with compunction, they 
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secretly instructed Susan against the long- 
standing general order of the head of the 
house. Strangers were no longer to be ush- 
ered into the sacred stranger’s apartment ; 
but before Susan had any chance of obeying 
these schismatical orders, Agnes and Ma- 
rian themselves were falling into their old 
familiarity with the old walls and the 
sombre furniture, and were no longer dis- 
posed to criticize, especially as all their 
minds and all their endeavors were at pres- 
ent set upon the family holiday—the con- 
joint household visit to the country—the 
glorious prospect of taking possession of the 
Old Wood Lodge. 

In Bellevue, Charlie alone was to be left 
behind—Charlie, who had not been long 
enough in Mr. Foggo’s office to ask for a 
holiday, and who did not want one very 
much, if truth must be told; for neither 
early hours nor Jate hours told upon the 
iron constitution of the big boy. When 
they pitied him who must stay behind, the 
young gentleman said, ‘Stuff! Susan, I 
suppose, can make my coffee as well as an 
of you,”’ said Charlie; but nobody was of- 
fended that he limited the advantages of 
their society to coflee-making ; and even 
Mrs. Atheling, in spite of her motherly anx- 
ieties, left her house and her son with com- 
fortable confidence. Harm might happen to 
the house, Susan being in it, who was by no 
means 80 careful as she ought to be of her 
fire and her candle ; but nobody feared any 
harm to the heir and hope of the house. 


CHAPTER XIII.——THE OLD WOOD LODGE. 


Anp it was late in August,a sultry day, 
oppressive and thundery, when this little 
family of travellers made their first. entry 
into the Old Wood Lodge. 

It stood upon the verge of a wood, and the 
side of a hill, looking down into what was 
not.so much a valley as a low amphitheatre, 
watered by a maze of rivers, and centred in 
a famous and wonderful old town. The 
‘trees behind the little house had burning 
> of autumn color here and there among 
the: masses of green—color which scarcely 
bore its due weight and distinction’ in the 
tremulous pale atmosphere which waited for 
the storm; and the leaves cowered and shiv- 
ered together, and one terrified bird flew 
wildly in among them, seeking refuge. 
Under the shadow of three trees stood the 
low house.of two stories, half stone and half 
timber, with one quaint- projecting window 
in the roof, and a luxuriant little garden 
round it. But it was impossible to pause, 
as the new proprietors intended to have 
done, to note all the external features of 
‘their little inheritance. They hurried in, 





eager to be under shelter before the thun- 
der ; and as Mrs. Atheling, somewhat timid 
of it, hurried over the threshold, the first bi 
drops fell heavily among the late roses whic 
covered the front of the house. They were 
all awed by the coming storm ; “a they 
were not acquainted - of them with the 
louder crash and fiercer blaze of a thunder- 
storm in the country. They came hastily 
into Miss Bridget’s little parlor, scarcely see- 
ing what like it was, as the ominous still 
darkness gathered in the sky—and sat down, 
very silently, in corners, all except Mr. 
Atheling, whose duty it was to be coura; 

ous, and who was neither so timid as his 
wife, nor so sensitive as his daughters. Then 
came the storm in earnest—wild lightnin; 
rending the black sky in sheets and streams 0: 
flames—fearful cannonades of thunder, na- 
ture’s grand forces besieging some rebellious 
city in the skies. Then gleams of light 
shone wild and ghastly in all the pallid 
rivers, and lighted up with an eerie illumin- 
ation the spires and pinnacles of the pictur- 
esque old town; and the succeeding dark 
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ness pressed down like a positive weight 
upon the Old Wood Lodge and its new in- 
mates, who scarcely perceived yet the old 
furniture of the old sitting-room, or the trim 
old maid of Miss Bridget Atheling curtesying 
at the door. 

‘‘A strange welcome ! ’’ said Papa, hastily 
retreating from the window, where he had 
just been met and half blinded by a sudden 
flash ; and Mamma gathered her babies 
under her wings, and called to the girls to 
come closer to her, in that one safe corner 
which was neither near the window, the fire- 
place, nor the door. 

Yes, it was a strange welcome—and the 
mind of Agnes, imaginative and rapid, 
threw an eager glance into the future out of 
that corner of safety and darkness. A thun- 
derstorm, a convulsion of nature! was there 
any fitness in this beginning? They were as 
innocent a household as ever came into a 
countryside ; but who could tell what should 
happen to them there ? 

Some one else seemed to share the natural 
thought. ‘I wonder, mamma, if this is all 
for us,’’ whispered Marian, half frightened, 
half. jesting. ‘‘Are we to make a great rev- 
olution in Winterbourne? It looks like it, 
to see this storm.” 

But Mrs. Atheling, who thought it pro- 
fane to show any levity during a thunder- 
storm, checked her pretty daughter with a 
pees ‘* Hush, child!’ aad drew her 

abies closer into her arms. Mrs. Athe- 
ling’s thoughts had no leisure to stray to 
Winterbourne ; save for Charlie—and it was 
not to be supposed that this same thunder 
Reeehnes Bellevue—all her anxieties were 
ere. 

But as the din out of doors calmed down, 
and even as the girls became accustomed to 
it, and were able to share in Papa’s calcula- 
tions as to the gradual retreat of the thunder 
as it rolled farther and farther away, they 
began to find out and notice the room within 
which they had crowded. It had only one 
window, and was somewhat dark, the small 
panes being overhung and half obscured by 
a wild forest of clematis, and sundry stray 
branches, still bristling with buds, of that 
pale monthly rose with evergreen leaves, 
which covered half the front of the house. 
The fireplace had a rather fantastic grate 
of clear steel, with bright brass ornaments, 
80 clear and so resplendent as it only could 
be made by the labor of years, and was 
filled, instead of a fire, with soft green moss, 
diantily ornamented with the yellow ever- 
lasting flowers. Hannah did not know that 
these were immortelles, and consecrated to 
the memory of the dead. It was only her 
rural and old-maidenly fashion of decoration, 
for the same little rustling posies, dry and 
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unfading, were in the little flower-glasses on 
the high mantle-shelf, before the little old 
dark-complexioned mirror, with little black- 
and-white transparencies set in the slender 
gilding of its frame, which reflected nothing 
but a slope of the roof, and one dark por- 
trait hanging as high upas itself upon the 
opposite wall. It put the room oddly out of 
proportion, this mirror, attracting the eve 
to its high strip of light, and deluding the 
unwary to many a stumble; and Agnes 
already sat fixedly looking at it, and at the 
dark and wrinkled portrait reflected from the 
other wall. 

Before the fireplace, where there was no 
fire, stood a large old-fashioned easy-chair, 
with no one in it. Are you very sure there 
is no one in it?—for Papa himself has a cer- 
tain awe of that stoma placed seat, which 
seems to liave stood before that same fireplace 
for many a year. In the twilight, Agnes, 
if you were alone—you, who of all the 
family are most inclined to a little visionary 
superstition, you would find it very hard to 
keep from trembling, or to persuade your- 
self that Miss Bridget was not there, where 
she had spent half a lifetime, sitting in that 
heavy old easy-chair. 

The carpet was a faded butrich old Turkey 
carpet, the furniture was slender and spider- 
legged, make of old bright mahogany, as 
black and as polished as ebony. There was 
an old cabinet in one corner, with brass 
rings and ornaments; and in another an old 
musical instrument, of which the girls were 
not learned enough to know the precise 
species, though it belonged to the genus 
piano. The one small square table in the 
middle of the room was covered with a 
table-cover, richly embroidered, but the silk 
was fuded and the bits of gold were black 
and dull; and there were other little tables, 
round and square, with spiral legs and a 
tripod of feet, one holding a china jar, one 
a big book, and one a case of stuffed birds. 
On the whole, the room had somewhat the 
look of a rather refined and very prim old 
lady. The things in it were all of a delicate 
kind and antique fashion. It was not in the 
slightest degree like these fair and fresh 
young girls, bat on the whole it was a place 
of which people like those, with a wholesome 
love of ancestry, had very good occasion to 
be proud. 

nd at the door stood Hannah, in a black 
gown and great white apron, smoothing 
down the same’with her hands, and bobbing 
a kindly —s Hannah’s eyes were run- 
ning over with delight and anxiety to get at 
Bell and Beau. She d over all the rest 
of the family to yearn over the little ones. 
‘* Eh, bless us!’’ cried Hannah, as, the 
thunder over, Mrs. Atheling began to bestir 
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herself—*‘ children in the house!’ It was 
something almost too ecstatic for her elderly 
imagination. She volunteered to carry them 
both up-stairs with the most eager attention. 
*‘T ain’t so much used to childer,’’ said 
Hannah, ‘‘ but, bless ye, ma’am, I love um 
all the same;” and with an instinctive 
knowledge of this love, Beau condescended to 
grasp Hannah’s spotless white apron, and 

ll to mount into her arms. Then the 
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whole family procession went up-stairs to 
look at the bedrooms—the voices of the girls 
and the sweet chorus of the babies making 
the strangest echoes in the lonely house. 
Hannah acknowledged afterwards, that, half 
with grief for Miss Bridget, and half for 
joy of this new life beginning, it would 
have been a great relief to her to sit down 
upon the attic stairs and have ‘‘a good 
cry.” 


CHAPTER XIV.-- WITHIN AND WITHOUT. 


Tue upper floor of the Old Wood Lodge 
consisted of three rooms; one as large as 
the parlor down stairs, one smaller, and one, 
looking to the back, very small indeed. The 
little one was a lumber room, and quite un- 
furnished ; the other two were in perfect ac- 
cordance with the sitting-room. The best 
bedroom contained a bed of state, with ver 
slender fluted pillars of the same blac 
ebony-like wood, lifting on high a solemn 
canopy of that ponderous substance called 
moreen, and still to be found in country inns 
and seaside lodgings—the color dark green, 
with a binding of faded violet. Hangings 
of the same darkened the low broad lattice 
window, and chairs of the same were ranged 
like ghosts along the wall. It was rather a 
funereal apartment, and the eager investiga- 
tors were somewhat relieved to find an old- 
fashioned ‘ tent,’’ with hangings of old 
chintz, gay with gigantic flowers, in the next 
room. But the windows !—the broad plain 
lying low down at their feet, twinkling to 
the first faint sun-ray which ventured out 
after the storm—the cluster of spires and 
towers over which the light brightened and 
strengthened, striking bold upon the heavy 
dome which gave a a central point 
to the landscape, and splintering into a mil- 
lion rays from the pinnacles of Magdalen 
and St. Mary’s noble spire, all wet and 
gleaming with the thunder rain. What a 
scene it was !—how the passing light kindled 
all the wan waters, a singled out, for a 
momentary illumination, one after another 
of the lesser landmarks of that world un- 
known. These gazers were not skilled to 
distinguish between Gothic sham and Gothic 
real, nor knew much of the distinguishing 
differences of noble and ignoble architecture. 
After all, at this distance, it did not much 
matter—for one by one, as the sunshine 
found them out, they rose up from the gleam- 
ing mist, picturesque and various, like the 
fairy towers and distant splendors of a morn- 
ing dream. 

**T told you it was pretty, Agnes,” said 
Mr. Atheling, who felt Fimselt the exhibitor 
of the whole scene, and looked on with de- 


a 





light at the success of his private view. 
Papa, who was to the manner born, felt 
himself applauded in the admiration of his 
daughters, and carried Beau upon his shoul- 
der down the creaking narrow staircase, 
with a certain pride and exultation, calling 
the reluctant girls to follow him. For lo! 
upon Miss Bridget’s centre-table was laid 
out ‘such a tea!” as Hannah in all her 
remembrance had never produced before. 
Fresh home-made cakes, fresh little pats of 
butter from the nearest farm—cream ! and 
to crown all,a great china dish full of the 
last of the strawberries, blushing behind 
their fresh wet leaves. Hannah, when she 
had lingered as long as her punctilious good- 
breeding would permit, oak long enough to 
be very wrathful with Mrs. Atheling for in- 
tercepting a shower of strawberries from the 
ww of Bell and Beau, retired to her 

itchen slowly, and, drawing a chair before 
the fire, though the evening still was sultry, 
threw her white apron over her head, and 
had her deferred and relieving ‘ cry.” 
*¢ Bless you, I’ll love um all,’’ said Hannah, 
with a succession of sobs, addressing either 
herself or some unseen familiar, with whom 
she was in the habit of holding long conver- 
sations. ‘ But it ain’t Miss Bridget—that’s 
the truth!” 

The ground was wet, the trees were damp, 
everything had been deluged with the 
shower of the thunderstorm, and Mrs. Athe- 
ling did not at all think it prudent that her 
daughters should go out, though she yielded 
tothem. They went first through the fertile 
garden, where Marian thought ‘ every- 
thing ’’ grew—but were obliged to pause in 
their researches and somewhat ignorant 
guesses what everything was, by the un- 
known charih of that sweet rural atmosphere 
‘‘ after the rain.”’? Though it was very near 
sunset, the birds were all a-twitter in the 
neighboring trees, and everywhere around 
them rose such a breath of fragrance—open- 
air fragrance, fresh and cool and sweet, a8 
different from the incense of Mrs. Edgerley’s 
conservatory as it was from anything in 
Bellevue. Running waters trickled some- 
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where out of sight—it was only the “ run- 
ning of the paths after rain;’’ and yonder, 
like a queen, sitting low in asweet humility, 
was the silent town, with all its crownin 
towers. The sunshine, which still lingere 
on Hannah’s projecting window in the roof, 
had left Oxford half an hour ago—and down 
over the black dome, the heavenly-piercing 
spire and lofty chpola, came soft and gray 
the shadow of the night. 

But behind them, through a thick net- 
work of foliage, there were gleams and 
sparkles of gold, touching tenderly some 
favorite leaves with a green like the green 
of spring, and throwing the rest into a 
shadowy blackness against the half-smothered 
light. Marian ran into the house to call 
Hannah, begging her to guide them up into 
the wood. Agnes, less curious, stood with 
her hand upon the gate, looking down over 
this wonderful valley, and wondering if she 
had not seen it some time in a dream. 

‘¢ Bless you, miss, if it was to the world’s 
end! ’? cried Hannah; ‘ but it ain’t fit for 
walking, no more nor a desert; the roads is 
woeful by Badgeley; look you here!— 
— in this wide world but mud and 
olay. 

Marian looked in dismay at the muddy 
road. ‘It will not be dry for a week,” 
said the disappointed beauty ; ‘‘ but, Han- 
nah, come here, now that I have got you 
out, and tell us what every place is—Agnes, 
here’s Hannah—and, if you please, which is 
the village, and which is the Hall, and where 
is the Old Wood House? ”’ 

‘Do you see them white chimneys—and 
smokes? ’’ said Hannah; ‘ they’re a-cook- 
ing their dinner just, though tea-time’s past 
—that’s the Rector’s. But, bless your 
heart, you ain’t likely to see the Hall from 
here. There’s all the park and all the trees 
atween us and my lord’s.”’ 

‘““Do the people like him, Hannah?” 
asked Agnes abruptly, thinking of her 
friend. 

Hannah paused with a look of alarm. 
“The people—don’t mind nothink about 
him,’”’ said Hannah slowly. ‘‘ Bless us, 
miss, you gave me such a turn! ” 

Agnes looked curiously in the old woman’s 
face to see what the occasion of this « turn ”’ 
might be. Marian, paying no such atten- 
tion, leaned over the low mossy gate, look- 
ing in the direction of the Old Wood House. 
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They were quite disposed to enjoy the free- 
dom of the ‘* country,’’ and were neither 
shawled nor bonneted, though the fresh 
dewy air began to feel the chill of night. 
Marian leaned out over the gate, with her 
little hand thrust up under her hair, looking 
into the distance with her beautiful smiling 
eyes. The road which passed this gate was 
a grassy and almost terraced path, used by 
very few people, and disappearing abruptly 
in an angle just after it had passed the 
Lodge. weg emerging from this angle, 
with a step which fell noiselessly on the wet 
grass, meeting the startled gaze of Marian 
in an instantaneous and ghost-like dppear- 
ance, came forth what she could see only as, 
against the light, the figure of a man, hast- 
ening towards the high-road. He also 
seemed to start as he perceived the young 
unknown figures in the garden; but his 
course was too rapid to permit any inter- 
change of curiosity. Marian did not think 
he looked at her at all as she withdrew 
hastily from the gate, and he certainly did 
not pause an instant in his rapid walk ; but 
as he passed he lifted his hat—a singular 

esture of courtesy, addressed to no one, 
Fike the salutation of a young king—and 
disappeared in another moment as suddenly 
ashe came. Agnes, attracted by her sister’s 
low unconscious exclamation, saw him as 
well as Marian—and saw him as little—for 
neither knew anything at all of his appear- 
ance, save so far as a vague idea of height, 
rapidity—and the noble small head, for an 
instant uncovered, impressed their imagina- 
tion. Both paused with a breathless im- 
pulse of respect, and a slight apprehensive- 
ness, till theyswere sure he must be out of 
hearing, and then both turned to Hannah, 
standing in the shadow and the twilight, 
and growing gradually ihdistinct all but her 
white apron, with one unanimous exclama- 
tion, ‘* Who is that? ”’ 

Hannah smoothed down her apron once 
more, and made another bob of a courtesy, 
apparently intended for the stranger. 
‘* Miss,’’ said Hannah, gravely, ‘ that’s 
Mr. Louis—bless his heart !”’ 

Then the old woman turned and went in, 
leaving the girls by themselves in the garden. 
They were a little timid of the great calm 
and silence ; they almost fancied they were 
‘* by themselves,’’—not in the garden only, 
but in this whole apparent noiseless world. 


CHAPTER XV.——- THE PARLOR. 


Anp with an excitement which they could 
not control, the two girls hastened in to the 
Old Lodge, and to Miss Bridget’s dim parlor, 
where the two candles shed their faint 
summer-evening light over Mr. Atheling 
reading an old newspaper, and Mamma 





reclining in the great old easy-chair. The 
abstracted mirror, as — withdrawn from 
common life as Mr. Endicott, refused to 


give any reflection of these _ people 
d 


sitting far below in their middle-aged and 
respectable quietness, but owned a momen- 
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tary vision of Agnes and Marian, as they 
came in with a little haste and eagerness at 
the half-open door. 

But, after all, to be very much excited, 
to hasten in to tell one’s father and mother, 
with the heart beating faster than usual 
against one’s breast, and to have one’s story 
calmly received. with an ‘Indeed, my 
dear! ’’ is rather damping to youthful en- 
thusiasm; and really, to tell the truth, 
there was nothing at all extraordinary in 
the fact of Louis passing by a door so near 
the great house which was his own distaste- 
ful home. It was not at all a marvellous 
circumstance; and as for his salutation, 
though that was remarkable, and caught 
their imaginations, Marian whispered that 
she had no doubt it was Louis’ ‘* way.”’ 

They began, accordingly, to look at the 
slender row of-books in one small open shelf 
above the little cabinet. The books were in 
old rich bindings, and were of a kind of 
reading quite unknown to Agnes and Marian. 
There were two (odd) volumes of the Spec- 
tator, Rasselas, the Poems of Shenstone, the 
Sermons of Blair; besides these, a French 
copy of Thomas-a-Kempis, the Holy Living 
and Dying of Jeremy Taylor, and one of the 

uaint little books of Sir Thomas Brown. 
‘hrust in hastily beside these ancient and 
well-attired volumes were two whi.h looked 


surreptitious, and which were consequently 


examined with the greatest eagerness. One 
turned out, somewhat disappointingly, to be 
a volume of Italian exercises, an old, old 
school-book, inscribed, in a small, pretty, 
but somewhat faltering feminine handwrit- 
ing—handwriting of the last century—with 
the name of Anastasia Rivers, with a B. A. 
beneath, which doubtless stood for Bridget 
Atheling, though it seemed to imply, with a 
kindly sort of blundering comicality sad 
enough now, that Anastasia Rivers, though 
she was no great hand at her exercises, had 
taken a degree. The other volume was of 
more immediate interest. It was one of 
those good and exemplary novels, ameliorated 
we which virtuous old ladies were 
wont to put into the hands of virtuous 
young ones, and which was calculated to 
‘*‘instruct as well as to amuse’’ the un- 
fortunate mind of youth. Marian seized 
upon this Fatherless Fanny with an instant 
appropriation, and in ten minutes was deep 
in its endless perplexities. Agnes, who 
would have been very glad of the novel, 
languidly took down-the Spectator instead. 
Yes, we are obliged to confess—languidly— 
for, with an excited mind upon a lovely 
summer-night, with all the stars shining 
without, and only two pale candles within, 
and Mamma visibly dropping to sleep in the 
easy-chair—who, we demand, would not 
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prefer, even to Steele and Addison, the mazy 
mysteries of the Minerva Press? 

And Agnes did not get on with her 
reading ; she saw visibly before her eyes 
Marian skimming with an eager interest the 

gesof ther novel. She heard Papa rustlin 

is newspaper, watched the faint flicker o 
the candles, and was aware of the very gentle 
nod by which Mamma gave evidence of the 
condition of her thoughts. Agnes’ imagin- 
ation, never averse to wandering, strayed 
off into speculations concerning the old lady 
and her old pupil, and all the life, unknown 
and unrecorded, which had happed within 
these quiet walls. Altogether it was some- 
what hard to understand the connection 
between the Athelings and the Riverses— 
whether some secret of family history lay 
involved in it, or if it was only the familiar 
bond formed a generation ago between 
teacher and child. And this leals !—his 
sudden appearance and disappearance—his 
princely recognition as of new subjects. 
Agnes made nothing whatever of her Spec- 
tator—her mind was possessed and restless— 
and by-and-by, curious, impatient, and a 
little excited, she left the room with an idea 
of hastening up-stairs to the chamber 
window, and looking out upon the night. 
But the door of the kitchen stood invitingly 
open, and Hannah, who had been waiting, 
slightly expectant of some visit, was to be 
seen within, rising up hastily with old- 
fashioned respect and a little wistfulness. 
Agnes, though she was a young lady of 
literary tastes, and liked to look out upon 
moon and stars with the yague sentiment of 
youth, had, notwithstanding, a wholesome 
relish for gossip, and was more pleased with 
talk of other people than we are disposed to 
confess; so she had small hesitation in 
changing her course and joining Hannah— 
that homely Hannah bobbing her odd little 
courtesy, and smoothing down her bright 
nga apron, in the full glow of the kitchen- 
re. 

This kitchen was indeed the only really 
bright room in the Old Wood Lodge, — 
one strip of carpet only on its white an 
sanded floor, a large deal table, white and 
spotless, and wooden chairs hard and clean 
as Hannah’s own toil-worn but most kindly 
hands. There was an old-fashioned settle by 
the chimney corner, a small bit of looking- 
glass hanging up by the window, and gleams 
of ruddy copper, and homely covers of white 
metal, polished as bright as silver, orna- 
menting the walls. Hannah wiped a chair 
which needed no wiping, and set it directly 
in front of the fire for ‘* Miss,’’ but would 
not on any account be so ‘ mney 
as to sit down herself in the young lady’s 
presence. Agnes wisely contented herself 
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with leaning on the chair, and smiled with 
a ltttle embarrassment at Hannah’s courtesy ; 
it was not at all disagreeable, but it was 
somewhat different from Susan at home. 

‘*T’ve been looking at ’um, miss,’’ said 
Hannah, ‘sleeping like angels ; “there ain’t 
no difference that I can see; they look, as 
nigh as can be, both of an age.” 

‘‘ They are twins,’’ said Agnes, finding out, 
with a smile, that Hannah’s thoughts were 
taken up, not about Louis and Rachel, but 
Bell and Beau. 

At this information Hannah brightened 
into positive delight. ‘* Childer’s ne’er been 
in this house,”’ said Hannah, ‘ till this day ; 
and twins is a double blessing. There ain’t 
no more, miss? But, bless us all, the time 
between them darlins and you! ”’ 

‘* We have one brother, besides—and a 
= many little brothers and sisters in 

eaven,”’ said Agnes, growing very grave, 
as they all did when they spoke of the dead. 

Hannah drew closer with a sympathetic 
curiosity. ‘If that ain’t a heart-break, 
there’s none in this world,’’ said Hannah. 
‘¢ Bless their dear hearts, it’s best for them. 
Was it a fever then, miss, or a catching 
sickness? Dear, dear, it’s all one, when 


they’re gone, what it was.”’ 
‘* Hannah, you must never speak of it to 
mamma,”’ 


said Agnes; ‘* we used to be so 
sad—so sad! till God sent Bell and Beau. 
Do you know Miss Rachel at the Hall? her 
brother and she are twins too.”’ 

‘* Yes, miss,’’ said Hannah, with a slight 
courtesy, and becoming at once very laconic. 

‘¢ And we know her,’’ said Agnes, a little 
confused by the old woman’s sudden quiet- 
ness. ‘*T ey that was her brother who 
passed to-night.’’ 

‘* Ay, poor lad!’’ Hannah’s heart 
seemed once more a little moved. ‘* They 
say Miss is to be a play-actress, and I can’t 
abide her for giving in to it; but Mr. Louis, 
bless him ! he ought to be a king.’’. 

‘“You like him, then?” asked Agnes 
eagerly. 

‘‘ Ay, poor boy!’’ Hannah went away 
hastily to the table, where, in a china basin, 
in their cool crisp green, lay the homely 
salads of the garden, about to be arranged 
for supper. A tray covered with a snow- 
white doth, and a small pile of eggs, waited 
in hospitable preparation for the same meal. 
Hannah, who had been so long in possession, 
felt like a humble mistress of the house, 
exercising the utmost bounties of her hospi- 
tality towards her new guests. ‘* Least 
said’s best about them, dear,’’ said Hannah, 
growing more familiar as she grew a little 
excited—** but, Lord bless us, it’s enough to 
craze a poor body to see the likes of him, 
with such a spirit, kept out o’ his rights.”’ 
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‘‘ What are his rights, Hannah?” cried 
Agnes, with new and anxious interest: this 
threw quite a new light upon the subject. 

Hannah turned round a little perplexed. 
‘¢Tell the truth, I dun know no more nora 
baby,’’ said Hannah; ‘ but Miss Bridget, 
she was well acquaint in all the ways of 
them, and she ever upheld, when his name 
was named, that my lord kep’ him out of 
his rights.”’ 

‘* And what did he say?” asked Agnes. 

‘* Nay, child,’’ said the old woman, ‘ it 
ain’t no business of mine to tell tales; and 
Miss Bridget had more sense nor all the men 
of larning I ever heard tell of. She knew 
better than to put wickedness into his mind. 
He’s a handsome lad and a kind, is Mr. 
Louis ; but I wouldn’t be my lord, no, not 
for all Banburyshire, if I'd done that boy a 
wrong.”’ 

‘¢ Then, do you think Lord Winterbourne 
has not done him a wrong?’”’ said Agnes, 
thoroughly bewildered. 

Hannah turned round upon her suddenly, 
with a handful of herbs and a knife in her 
other hand. ‘Miss, he’s an unlawful 
child! ’? said Hannah, with the most melo- 
dramatic effectiveness. Agnes involuntarily 
drew back a step, and felt the blood rush to 
her face. When she had delivered herself 
of this startling whisper, Hannah returned 
to her homely occupation, talking in an 
under-tone all the while. 

‘‘ Ay, poor lad, there’s none can mend 
that,’’ said Hannah ; ‘‘ he’s kep’ out of his 
rights, and never a man can help him. If 
it ain’t enough to put him wild, J dun 
know.”’ 

** And are you quite sure of that? Does 
everybody think him a son of Lord Winter- 
bourne’s?”’ said Agnes. 

‘* Well, miss, my lord’s not like to own to 
it—to shame hisself,’? said Hannah; ‘ but 
they’re none so full of charity at the Hall 
as to bother with other folkses children. My 
lord’s kep’ him since they were babies, and 
sent the lawyer hisself to fetch him when - 
Mr. Louis ran away. Bless you, no; there 
ain’t no doubt about it. Whose son else 
could he be?’’ 

‘* But if that was true, he would have no 
rights. And what did Miss Bridget mean 
by rights?’’ asked Agnes, in a very low 
tone, blushing, and half ashamed to speak 
of such a subject at all. 

Hannah, however, who did not share in all 
the opinions of respectability, but had a 
leaning rather, in the servant view of the 
question, to the pariah of the great old 
house, took up somewhat sharply this un- 
guarded opinion. ‘‘ Miss,”’ said Hannah, 
‘* you'll not tell me that there ain’t no rights 
belonging Mr. Louis. The queen on the 
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throne would be glad of the likes of him for 
a prince and an heir; and Miss Bridget was 
well acquaint in all the ways of the Riverses, 
and was as fine to hear as a printed book; 
for the matter of that,’’ added Hannah, 
solemnly, ‘‘ Miss Taesie, though she would 
not go through the park pates to save her 
life, had a leaning to Mr. Louis too.’’ 

*¢ And who is Miss Taesie?’’ said Agnes. 

‘« Miss,’’ said Hannah, in a very grave 
and reproving tone, ‘* you’re little acquaint 
with our ways; it ain’t my business to go 
into stories—you ask your Papa.” 


“So I will, Hannah; but who is Miss 
Taesie?’’ asked Agnes again, with a smile. 

Hannah answered only by placing her 
salad on the tray, and carrying it solemn] 
to the parlor. Amused and _ interested, 
Agnes stood by the kitchen fireside, thinking 
over what she had heard, and smiling as she 
mused; for Miss Taesie, no doubt, was the 
Honorable Anastasia Rivers, beneath whose 
name, in the old exercise-hook, stood that 
odd B. A. 





CHAPTER XVI. —~ WINTERBOURNE. 


Tuer next day the family walked forth in a 
body, to make acquaintance with the ‘* new 
neighborhood.”” There was Papa and 
Mamma first of all, Mrs. Atheling extremely 
well dressed, and in all the cheerful excite- 
ment of an unaccustomed holiday ; and then 
eame Agnes and Marian, pleased and curious 
—and wild with delight, little Bell and 
Beau. Hannah, who was very near as 
much delighted as the children, stood at the 
door looking after them as they turned the 
angle of the grassy _. When they were 
quite out of sight, Hannah returned to her 
kitchen with a brisk step, to compound the 
most delicious of possible puddings for their 
early dinner. It was worth while now to 


exercise those half-forgotten gifts of cookery 
which had been lost upon Miss Bridget; 
and when eg Fe was ready, Hannah, 


instead of her black ribbon, put new white 
bows in her cap. At sight of the young 
people, and, above all, the children, and in 
the strange delightful bustle of ‘a full 
house,’’ hard-featured Hannah, kind and 
homely, renewed her youth. 

The father and mother sent their children 
en before them, and made progress slowly, 
recalling and remembering everything. As 
for Agnes and Marian, they hastened for- 
ward with irregular and fluctuating curios- 
ity —loitering one moment, and running 
another, but, after their different fashion, 
taking note of all they saw. And between 
the vanguard and the rearguard a most un- 


steady main body, fluttering over the grass’ 


like two butterflies as they ran back and for- 
ward from Agnes and Marian to Papa and 
Mamma ‘ with flichterin’ noise and glee,”’ 
came Bell and Beau. These small people, 
with handfuls of buttercups and clovertops 
always running through their rosy litile 
fingers, were to be traced along their devious 
and uncertain path by the droppings of 
these humble posies, and were in a state of 
ry and unalloyed ecstasy. The little 
amily procession came past the Old Wood 
House, which was a large white square 
building, a great deal loftier, larger, and 


more pretending than their own ; in fact, a 
reat house in comparison with their cottage. 
Round two sides of it appeared the prettiest 

of trim gardens—a little world of velvet 

lawn, clipped yews, and glowing flower-beds. 

The windows were entirely obscured with 

‘close Venetian blinds, partially excused by 

the sunshine, but turning a most jealous and 

inscrutable blankness to the eyes of the new 
inhabitants; and close behind the house 
clustered the trees of the park. As they 
passed, looking earnestly at the house, some 
one came out—a very young man, unmistak- 
ably clerical, with a stiff white band under 
his monkish chin, a waistcoat which was 
very High Church, and the blandest of ha- 
bitual smiles. He looked at the strangers 
urbanely, with a half intention of address- 
ing them. The girls were not learned in 

Church politics, yet they recognized the 

priestly appearance of the smiling young 

clergyman ; and Agnes, for her part, contem- 


dismay. Mr. Rivers himself was said to be 
High Church. Could this be Mr. Rivers? 
He passed, however, and left them to guess 
vainly ; and Papa and Mamma, whose slow 
and steady pace threatened every now and 
then to outstrip these irregular, rapid young 
footsteps, came up and pressed them onward. 
‘* How strange!’’ Marian exclaimed invol- 
untarily: ‘if that is he, I am disap- 
pointed; but how funny to meet them 
both !”? 

And then Marian blushed and laughed 
aloud, half ashamed to be detected in this 
evident allusion to Rachel’s castles in the 
air. Ter laugh attracted the attention of a 
countrywoman who just then came out to 
the door of a little wayside cottage. She 
made them a little bob of a courtesy, like 
Hannah's, and asked if they wanted to see 
the church, ‘‘’cause I don’t think the gentle- 
‘men would mind,”’ said the clerk’s wife, the 
privileged bearer of the ecclesiastical keys ; 
| and Mr. Atheling, hearing the question, an- 
_swered over the heads of his daughters, Yes, 
certainly they would go. So they all went 





plated him with a secret disappointment and 
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after her dutifully over the stile, and along 
a field-path by a rustling growth of wheat, 
spotted with red poppies, for which Bell and 
Beau sighed and cried in vain, and came at 
last to a pretty, small church, of the archi- 
tectural style and period of which this be- 
nighted family were most entirely ignorant. 
Mr. Atheling indeed had a vague idea that 
it was ‘* Gothic,’’ but would not have liked 
to commit himself even to that general prin- 
ciple—for the days of religious architecture 
and church restorations were all since Mr. 
Atheling’s time. 

They went in accordiagly under a low 
round-arched doorway, solemn and ponder- 
ous, entirely unconscious of the ‘ tressured 
ornament’’ which antiquaries came far to 
see ; and, looking with a certain awe at the 
heavy and solemn arches of the little old 
Saxon church, were rather more personally 
attracted, we are pained to confess, by a 
group of gentlemen within the sacred verge 
of the chancel, discussing something with 
solemnity and earnestness, as if it were a 
question of life and death. Foremost in this 
group, but occupying, as it seemed, rather 
an explanatory and apologetic place, and lis- 
tening with evident anxiety to the deliver- 
ance of the others, was a young man of com- 
manding appearance, extremely tall, with a 
little of the look of ascetic abstraction which 
belongs to the loftier members of the very 
high High Church. As the Athelings ap- 
proached rather timidly under the escort of 
their humble guide, this gentleman eyed 
them, with a mixture of observation and 
haughtiness, as they might have been eyed 
by the proprietor of the domain. Then he 
recognized Mr. Atheling with such a recog- 
nition as the same reigning lord and master 
might bestow upon an intruder who was 
only mistaken and not presumptuous. The 
futher of the family rose to the occasion, his 
color increased; he drew himself up, and 
made a formal but really dignified ion to 
the young clergyman. . The little group of 
advisers did not pause a minute in their dis- 
cussion; and odd words, which they were 
not in the habit of hearing, fell upon the 
ears of Agnes and Marian. ‘ Bad in an 
archaic point of view—extremely bad ; and 
I nover can forgive errors of detail ; the best 


examples are so accessible,’’ said one gentle- 
man. ‘‘I do not agree with you. I re- 
member an instance at Amiens,” interrupted 
another. ‘‘Amiens, my dear sir !—exactly 
what I mean to say,’’ cried the first speaker ; 
‘‘ behind the date of Winterbourne a couple 
of hundred years — late work —a debased 
style. In a church of this period everything 
ought to be severe.’’ 

And accordingly there were severe Apos- 
tles in the painted windows—those slender 
lancet ‘lights’? which at this moment 
dazzled the eyes of Agnes and Marian ; and 
the new saints in the new little niches were, 
so far as austerity went, a great deal more 
correct and true to their ‘‘ period” than 
even the old saints, without noses, and 
sorely worn with weather and irreverence, 
who were as genuine early English as the 
stout old walls. But Marian Atheling had 
no comprehension of this kind of severity. 
She shrunk away from the altar in its relig- 
ious gloom—the altar with its tall candle- 
sticks, and its cloth which was stiff with 
embroidery—marvelling in her innocent im- 
agination over some vague terror of punish- 





ments and penances in a church where 
‘‘ everything ought to be severe.’’ Marian 
took care to be on the other side of her 
father and mother, as they passed again the 
academic group discussing the newly restored 
sedilia, which was not quite true in point of 
‘* detail,’’ and drew a long breath of relief 
when she was safely outside these dangerous 
walls. ‘‘ The Rector! that was the Rector. 
O Agnes! ’’ cried Marian, as Papa announced 
the dreadful intelligence; and the younger 
sister, horror-stricken, and with great pity, 
looked sympathetically in Agnes’ face. 
Agnes herself was moved to look back at the 
tall central figure, using for a dais the eleva- 
tion of that chancel. She smiled, but she 
was a little startled—and the girls went on 
to the village, and to glance through the 
trees at the great park surrounding the Hall, 
with not nearly so much conversation as at 
the beginning of their enterprise. But it 
was with a sigh instead of a laugh that 
Marian repeated, when they went home to 
dinner and Hannah’s magnificent pudding— 
**So, Agnes, we have seen them both.’ 


CHAPTER XVII. -——- THE CLERGY. 


Severat weeks after this passed very 
quietly over the Old Wood Lodge and its 
new inhabitants. They saw ‘ Mr. Louis,” 
always a rapid and sudden apparition, pass 
now and then before their windows, and 
sometimes received again that slight passing 
courtesy which nobody could return, as it 
was addressed to nobody, and only disclosed 
acertain careless yet courteous knowledge 


on the part of the young prince that they 
were there; and they saw the Rector on the 
quiet country Sabbath-days in his ancient 
little church, with its old heavy arches, and 
its new and dainty restorations, ‘‘ intoning ”’ 
after the loftiest fashion, and preaching 
strange little sermons of subdued yet often 
vehement and impatient eloquence—addresses 





which came from a caged and fiery spirit, 
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and had no business there. The Winter- 
bourne villagers gaped at his Reverence as 
he flung his thunderbolts over their heads, 
and his Reverence came down now and then 
from a wild uncertain voyage heavenward, 
down, down, with a sudden dreary plunge, 
to look at all the blank rustical faces, 
slumberous or wondering, and chafe himself 
with fiery attempts to come down to their 
level, and do his duty to his rural flock. 
With a certain vague understanding of some 
great strife and tumult in this dissatisfied 
and troubled spirit, Agnes Atheling followed 
him in the sudden outbursts of his natural 
oratory, and in the painful curb and draw- 
ing-up by which he seemed to awake and 
come to himself. Though she was no 
student of character, this young genius 
could not restrain a throb of — for 
the imprisoned and uncertain intellect beat- 
ing its wings before her very eyes. Intellect 
of the very highest order was, without ques- 
tion, errant in that humble pulpit—errant, 
eager, disquieted—an eagle flying at the 
sun. The simpler soul of genius vaguely 
comprehended it, and rose with half-respect- 
ful, balf-compassionating sympathy, to mark 
the conflict. The family mother was not 
half satisfied with these preachings, and 
greatly lamented that the only church with- 
in their reach should be so painfully 
‘“‘high,’’ and so decidedly objectionable. 
Mrs. Atheling’s soul was grieved within 
her at the tall candlesticks, and even the 
«severe ’’? Apostles in the windows were 
somewhat appalling to this excellent Pro- 
testant. She listened with a certain digni- 
fied disapproval to the sermons, not much 
remarking their special features, but con- 
tenting herself with a general censure. 
Marian, too, who did not pretend. to be in- 
tellectual, wondered a little like the other 
people, and though she could not resist the 
excitement of this unusual eloquence, gazed 
blankly at the preacher after it was over, 
not at all sure if it was right, and marvel- 
ling what he could mean. Agnes alone, 
who could by no means have told you what 
he meant—who did not even understand, 
and certainly could not have explained in 
words her own interest in the irregular pre- 
lection—vaguely followed him nevertheless 
with an intuitive and unexplainable com- 
prehension. They had never exchanged 
words, and the lofty and _ self-absorbed 
Rector knew nothing of the tenants of the 
Old Wood Lodge; yet he began to look 
towards the corner whence that intelligent 
and watching face flashed upon his maze of 
vehement and uncertain thought. He began 
to look, asa relief, for the upward glance 
of those awed yet pitying eyes, which fol- 
lowed him, yet somehow, in their simplicity, 
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were always before him, steadfastly shining 
in the calm and deep assurance of a higher 
world than his. It was not by any means, 
at this moment, a young man and a young 
woman looking at each other with the 
mutual sympathy and mutual difference of 
nature; it was Genius, sweet, human, and 
universal, tender in the dews of youth—and 
Intellect, nervous, fiery, impatient, strainin 
like a Hercules after the Divine gift, which 
came to the other sleeping, as God gives it to 
His beloved. 

The Curate of Winterbourne was the most 
admirable foil to his reverend principal. 
This young and fervent churchman would 
gladly have sat in the lower seat of the 
restored sedilia, stone cold and cushionless, 
at any risk of rheumatism, had not his 
reverence the Rector put a decided interdict 
upon so extreme an example of rigid Angli- 
canism. As it was, his bland and satisfied 
youthful face in the reading-desk made the 
strangest contrast in the world to that dark, 
impetuous, and troubled countenance, lower- 
ing in handsome gloom from the pulpit. 
The common people, who held the Rector in 
awe, took comfort in the presence of the 
Curate, who knew all the names of all the 
children, and was rather pleased than 
troubled when they made so bold as to speak 
to him about a n how for Sally, or a ’pren- 


ticeship for John. His own proper place in 
the world had fallen happily to this urbane . 


and satisfied young gentleman. He was a 
arish priest born and intended, and accord- 
ingly there was not a better parish priest in 
all Banburyshire than the reverend Eustace 
Mead. While the Rector only played and 
fretted over these pretty toys of revived 
Anglicanism, with which he was not able to 
occupy his rapid and impetuous intellect, 
they sufficed to make a pleasant reserve of 
interest in the life of the Curate, who was 
by no means an impersonation of intellect, 
though he had an acute and practical little 
mind of his own, much more at his com- 
mand than the mind of Mr. Rivers was at 
his. And the Curate preached devout little 
sermons, which the rustical people did not 
gape at; while the Rector, out of all ques 
tion, and to the perception of yr 2 
was, in the most emphatic sense of the 
words, the wrong man in the wrong place. 
So far as time had yet gone, the only in- 
tercourse with their neighbors held by the 
Athelings was at church, and their nearest 
neighbors were those clerical people who 
occupied the Old Wood House. Mr. Rivers 
was said to have a sister living with him, 
but she was “a great invalid,’’ and never 
visible; and on no occasion, since his new 
arishioners arrived, had the close Venetian 
blinds been raised, or the house opened its 
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eyes. There it stood in the sunshine, in 

at most verdant of trim old gardens, 
which no one ever walked in, nor, according 
to appearances, ever saw, with its three 
rows of closed windows, blank'y green, 
secluded and forbidding, which no one with- 
in ever seemed tempted to open to the sweet- 
est of morning breezes, or the fragrant 
coolness of the night. Agnes, taking the 
privilege of her craft, was much disposed to 
suspect some wonderful secret or mystery in 
this monkish and ascetic habitation ; but it 
was nct difficult to guess the secret of the 
Rector, and there was not a morsel of 
mystery in the bland countenance of smiling 
Mr. Mead. 

By this time Mrs. Atheling and her 
children were alone. Papa had exhausted 
his holiday, and with a mixture of pleasure 
and unwillingness returned to his office 
duties; and Mamma, though she had so 


much enjoyment of the country, which was 
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‘* so good for the children,’’ began to sigh a 
little for her other household, to marvel 
much how Susan used her supremacy, and 
to be seized with great compunctions now 
and then as to the cruelty ‘ of leaving your 
father and Charlie by themselves so long.” 
The only thing which really reconciled the 
ood wife to this desertion, was the fact that 
Charlie himself, without any solicitation, 
and in fact rather against his will, was to 
have a week’s holiday at Michaelmas, and 
of course looked forward in his turn to the 
Old Wood Lodge. Mrs. Atheling had made 
up her mind to return with her son, and 
was at present in a state of considerable 
doubt and perplexity touching Agnes and 
Marian, Bell and Beau. The roses on the 
cheeks of the little people had blossomed 80 
sweetly since they came to the country, Mrs. 
Atheling almost thought she could trust her 
darlings to Hannah, and that ‘ another 
month would do them no harm.” 


CHAPTER XVIII.-——- A NEW FRIEND. 


Sepremper had begun, but my lord and 
his expected guests had not yet arrived at 
the Hall. Much talk and great prepara- 
tions were reported in the village, and came 
in little rivulets of intelligence, through 
Hannah and the humble merchants of the 
place, to the Old Wood Lodge; but Agnes 
and Marian, who had not contrived to write 
to her, knew nothing whatever of Rachel, 
and vainly peeped in at the great gates of 
the park, early and late, for the small rapid 
figure which had made so great an impres- 
sion upon their youthful fancy. ‘Then came 
the question, should they speak to Louis,who 
was to be seen sometimes with a gun and a 

amekeeper, deep in the gorse and ferns of 
adgeley Wood. Hannah said this act of 
rebellious freedom had been met by a threat 
on the part of my lord to ‘ have him up” 
for poaching, which threat only quickened 
the haughty boy in his love of sport. ‘ You 
may say what you like, children, but it is 
very wrong and very sinful,’? said Mrs. 
Atheling, shaking her head with serious dis- 
approval, ‘‘and especially if he brings in 
some poor gamekeeper, and risks his chil- 
dren’s bread ;’’? and Mamma was scarcely 
to be satisfied with Hannah’s voluble and 
eager’ disclaimer—Mr. Louis would put no 
man in peril. This excellent mother held 
her prejudices almost as firmly as her princi- 
ples, and compassionately added that it was 
no wonder—poor boy, considering—for she 
could not understand how Louis could be 
virtuous and illegitimate, and stood out 
with a repugnance, scarcely to be overcome, 
against any friendship between «her own 
children and these unfortunate orphans at 
the Hall. 


One of these bright afternoons, the girls 
were in the garden discussing eagerly this 
difficult question ; for it would be very sad to 
bring Rachel to the house, full of kind and 
warm expectations, and find her met by the 
averted looks of Mamma. Her two daugh- 
ters, however, though they were grieved, 
did not find it at all in their way to criticise 
the opinions of their mother ; they concerted 
little loving attacks against them, but 
thought of nothing more. 

And these two found great occupation in 
the garden, where Bell and Beau played all 
the day long, and which Mrs. Atheling 
commanded as she sat by the parlor window 
with her workbasket. This afternoon the 
family group was fated to interruption. 
One of the vehicles ascending the high-road, 
which was not far from the house, drew up 
suddenly at sight of these young figures in 
old Miss Bridget’s garden. Even at this dis- 
tance a rather rough and very peremptory 
voice was audible ordering the groom, and 
then a singular-looking personage appeared 
on the grassy path. is was a very tall 
woman, dressed in an old-fashioned brown 
cloth pelisse and tippet, with an odd bonnet 
on her head which seemed an original de- 
sign, contrived for mere comfort, and own- 
ing no fashion at all. She was not young 
certainly, but she was not so old, either, as 
the archzxological ‘‘ detail’ of her costume 
might have warranted a stranger in suppos- 
ing. Fifty at the very utmost, —— only 
forty-five, with a fresh cheek, a bright eye, 
and all the demeanor of a country gentle- 
man, this lady advanced upon the curious. 
and timid girls. That her errand was with 
them was sufficiently apparent from the mo- 
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ment they saw her, and they stood together 
very conscious, under the steady gaze of 
their approaching visitor, continuing to oc- 
cupy themselves a little with the children, 
yet scarcely able to turn from this unknown 
friend. She came along steadily, without a 
pause, holding still in her hand the small 
riding-whip which had been the sceptre of 
her sway over the two stout gray ponies 
waiting in the high-road—came along stead- 
ily to the door, pushed open the gate, en- 
tered upon them without either compliment 
_ or salutation, and only when she was close 
upon the girls, paused for an instant to 
make the brusyue and sudden inquiry, 
‘¢ Well, young people, who are you? ”’ 

They did not answer for the moment, be- 
ing surprised in no small degree by such a 
question ; upon which the stranger repeated 
it rather more peremptorily. ‘We are 
called Atheling,’’ said Agnes, with a mix- 
ture of pride and amusement. The lady laid 
her hand heavily upon the girl’s shoulder, 
and turned her half round to the light. 
‘‘ What relation?’’ said this singular in- 
quisitor ; but while she spoke, there became 
evident a little moistening and relaxation of 
her heavy gray eyelid, as if it was with a 
certain emotion she recalled the old owner 
of the old lodge, whom she did not name. 


‘¢ My father was Miss Bridget’s nephew ; 
she left the house to him,’’ said Agnes; and 
Marian too drew near in wondering regard 
and sympathy, as two big drops, like the 
thunder-rain, fell suddenly and quietly over 
this old lady’s cheeks. 

‘So! you are Will Atheling’s daugh- 


ters,’ said their visitor, a little more 
roughly than before, as if from some shame 
of her emotion ; ‘‘ and that is your mother 
at the window. Where’s Hannah? for I 
suppose you don’t know me.’’ 

‘No,’ said Agnes, feeling rather guilty ; 
it seemed very evident that this lady was a 

erson universally known. 

‘‘ Will Atheling married — married — 
whom did he marry?” said the visitor, 
making her way to the house, and followed 
by the girls. ‘*Eh! don’t you know, chil- 


dren, what was your mother’s name?) 


Franklin? yes, to be sure, I remember her, a 
timid, pretty sort of creature; ah! just like 
Will.” 
By this time they were at the door of the 
arlor, which she opened with an unhesitat- 
ing hand. Mrs. Atheling, who had seen her 
from the window, was evidently prepared to 
receive the stranger, and stood up to greet 
her with a little color rising on * cheek, 
and, as the girls were astonished to perceive, 
water in her eyes. 
This abrup tand big intruder into the fam- 
ily room showed more courtesy to the mother 
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than she had done to the girls; she made a 
sudden courtesy, which expression of respect 
seemed to fill up all the requirements of 
politeness in her eyes, and addressed Mrs, 
Atheling at once, without any prelude. 
‘Do you remember me? ”’ 

“‘T think so—Miss Rivers? ’’ said Mrs, 
Atheling with considerable nervousness. 

‘‘ Just so—Anastasia Rivers—once not 
any older than yourself. So—so—and here 
are you and all your children in my old 
professor’s room.”’ 

‘¢ We have made no change in it; every- 
thing is left as it was,’”’ said Mrs. Atheling. 

‘The more’s the pity,’’ answered the 
abrupt and unscrupulous caller. ‘ Why, 
it’s not like them—not a bit; as well dress 
them in her old gowns, dear old soul! Ay 
well, it was a long life—no excuse for griev- 
irg ; but at the last, you see, at the last, it’s 
come to its end.’’ 

‘¢ We did not see her,’’ said Mrs. Athe- 
ling, with an implied apology for ‘* want of 
feeling,”? ‘‘for more than twenty years. 
Some one, for some reason, we cannot tell 
what, prejudiced her mind against William 
and me.”’ 

‘¢Some one! ’’ said Miss Rivers, with an 
emphatic toss of her head. ‘* You don’t 
know of course who it was. I do: do you 
wish me to tell you?”’ 

Mrs Atheling made no answer. She 
looked down with some confusion, and be- 
gan to trifle with the work which all this 
time had lain idly on her knee. 

‘¢ Tf there’s any ill turn he can do you 
now,”’ said Miss Rivers pointedly, ‘he will 
not miss the chance, take my word for it; 
and in case he tries it, let me know. Will 
Atheling and I are old friends, and I like the 
look of the children. Good girls, are they ? 
And is this all your family?” 

‘All T have alive but one boy,’’ said Mrs. 
Atheling. 

‘‘Ah!”’ said her visitor, looking up quick- 
ly. ‘* Lost some ?—never mind, child, you’ll 
find them again; and here am I, in earth 
and heaven a dry tree! ”’ 

After a moment’s pause she began to 
speak again, in an entirely different tone. 
‘*These young ones must come to sce me,”’ 
said their new friend—* I like the look of 
them. You are very pretty, my dear, you 
are quite as good asa picture; but I like 
your sister just as well as you. Come here, 
child. Have you had a good education? 
Are you clever? Nonsense! Why do you 
blush? People can’t have brains without 
knowing of it. Are you clever, I say?”’ 

‘*T don’t think.so,’’ said Agnes, unable to 
restrain a smile ; ‘‘ but mamma does, and so 
does Marian.’’ Here she came to an abrupt 
conclusion, blushing at herself. Miss Rivers 
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rose up from her seat, and stood before her, 
looking down into the shy eyes of the young 
genius with all the penetrating steadiness of 
her own. 

‘‘T like an honest girl,”’ said the Honor- 
able Anastasia, patting Agnes’ shoulder 
rather heavily with her strong hand. 
‘‘Marian—is she called Marian? That’s 
not an Atheling name. Why didn’t you 
call her Bride? ”’ 

‘¢ She is named for me,’’ said Mrs. Athe- 
ling with some dignity. And then she 
added, faltering, ‘* We had a Bridget, too; 
but ——”’ : 

‘‘ Never mind,” said Miss Rivers, lifting 
her hand quickly—*‘ never mind, you'll find 
them again. She’s very pretty—prettier 
than any one I know about Banburyshire ; 
but, for heaven’s sake, child, mind what 
you’re about, and don’t let any one put 
nonsense in your head. Your mother could 
tell you what comes of such folly, and so 
could I. By the by, children, you are much 
of an age. Do you know anything of those 
poor children at the Hall? ’’ 

‘** We know Rachel,’’ said Agnes eagerly. 
“We met her at Richmond, and were very 
oan of her ; and I suppose she is coming 

ere.”’ 

‘¢ Rachel! ’’ said Miss Rivers, with a lit- 


tlecontempt. ‘I mean theboy. Has Will 
Atheling seen the boy ?”’ 


“My husband met him once when he 
came here first,’’ said Mrs. Atheling ; ‘‘ and 
1 fancied — fancied — imagined — he was 
i @ sa 

*‘ My father!’? The words were uttered 
with an earnestness and energy which 
brought a deep color over those unyouthful 
cheeks. ‘* Yes, to be sure—every one says 
the same. I’d give half my fortune to 
know the true story of that boy!” 
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‘‘ Rachel says,’’ interposed Agnes, eagerly 
taking advantage of.anything which could 
be of service to her friend, ‘‘ that Louis will 
not believe that they belong to Lord Winter- 
bourne.”’ 

The eyes of the Honorable Anastasia 
flashed positive lightning; then a shadow 
came over her face. ‘* That’s nothing,’’ 
she said ey “No one who could 
help it would be content to-belong to him. 
Now, I’ll send some day for the children : 
send them over to see me, will you? Ah, 
where’s Hannah—does she suit you? She 
was very good to her, dear old soul! ”” 

‘“‘And she is very good to the children,” 
said Mrs. Atheling, as she followed her vis- 
itor punctiliously to the door. When they 
reached it, Miss Rivers turned suddenly 
round upon her— 

‘© You are not rich, are you? Don’t be 
offended ; but, if you are able, change all 
this. I’m glad to see you in the house; 
but this, you know, ¢his is like her gowns 
and her turbans—make a change.” 

Here Hannah appeared from her kitchen, 
curtseying deeply to Miss Taesie, who held a 
conversation with her at the gate; and 
finally went away, with her steady step and 
her riding-whip, having first plucked one 
of the late pale roses from the wall. Mrs. 
Atheling came in with a degree of agitation 
not at all usual to the family mother. 
‘¢ The first time I ever saw her,’’ said Mrs. 
Atheling, ‘‘ when I was a young girl newly 
married, and she a proud young beauty just 
on the eve of the same. I remember her, in 
her hat and her riding-habit, pulling a rose 
from Aunt Bridget’s porch,—and there it is 
again.”’ 

‘‘Ma’am,”’ said Hannah, coming in to 
spread the table, ‘‘ Miss Taesie never comes: 
here, late or early, but she gathers a rose.”’ 


CHAPTER XIX.—GOSSIP. 


‘‘ Bur, mamma, if she was just on the eve 
of the same, why is she only Miss Rivers 
now?” asked Marian, very curious on this 
subject of betrothments and marriages. 

“It is a very long story, my dear,”’ said 
Mrs. Atheling. As a general principle, 
Mamma was not understood to have any 
special aversion to long stories, but she cer- 
tainly showed no inclination whatever to 
enter into this. 

**So much the better, if you will tell it, 
Mainma,”’ said Agnes; and they came close 
to her with their pretty bits of needlework, 
and their looks of interest: it was not in the 
heart of woman to refuse. 

‘** Well, my dears,”? said Mrs. Atheling, 
with a little reluctance, ‘* somehow we seem 
to be brought into the very midst of it again, 
though we have scarcely heard their names 


for twenty years. This lady, though she 
is almost as old as he is, is niece to Lord 
Winterbourne. The old lord was only his 
stepbrother, and a great deal older than he 
—and Miss Anastasia was the only child of 
the old lord. You may suppose how disap- 
pointed he was, with all his great estates 
entailed, and the title—and nothing but a 
daughter; and everybody said, when the old 
lady died, that he would marry again.’ 

‘Did he marry again?”’ said Marian, as 
Mamma came toa sudden and unexpected 
pause. 

‘¢No, my dear; for then trouble came,” 
said Mrs. Atheling. ‘* Miss Anastasia was 
a beautiful young lady, always very proud, 
and very wise and sensible, but a great 
beauty for all that ; and she was to be mar- 
ried to a young gentleman, a baronet and a 
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very great man, out of Warwickshire. 
The present lord was .then the Honorable 
Reginald Rivers, and dreadful wild. Some- 


how, I cannot tell how it was, he and Sir 


Frederick quarrelled, and then they fought ; 
and after his wound that fine young gentle- 
man fell into a wasting and a consumption, 
and died at twenty-five; and that is the rea- 
son why Miss Anastasia has never been mar- 
ried, and [ am afraid, though it is so very 
wrong to say so, hates Lord Winterbourne.’’ 

“©, mamma! I am sure I should, if I 
had been like her!’’ cried Marian, almost 
moved to tears. 

‘¢ No, my darling, not to hate him,’’ said 
Mrs. Atheling, shaking her head, ‘ or you 
would forget all you have been taught since 
you were a child.”’ 

*¢T do not understand him, mamma,”* said 
Agnes: ‘‘ does everybody hate him—has he 
done wrong to every one?”’ 

Mrs. Atheling sighed. ‘ My dears, if I 
tell you, you must forget it again, and never 
mention it toany one. Papa had-a pretty 


oung sister, little Bride as they all called 

er, the sweetest girl lever saw. Mr. Regi- 
nald came courting her a long time, but at 
last she found out—O girls! O, children !— 
that what he meant was not true love, but 
something that it would bea shame and a 
sin so much as to name; and it broke her 


dear heart, and she died. Her grave is at 
Winterbourne ; that was what Papa and I 
went to see the first day.”’ 

‘‘Mamma,”’ cried Agnes, starting up in 
great excitement and agitation, ‘‘ why did 
you suffer us to know any one belonging to 
such a man? ’’ 

** Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Atheling, a 
little discomposed by this appeal, ‘‘ I thought 
it was for the best. Coming here, we were 
sure to be thrown into their way—and per- 
haps he may have repented. And then Mrs. 
Edgerley was very kind to you, and I did 
not think it right, for the father’s sake, to 
judge harshly of the child.”’ 

Marian, who had covered her face with her 
hands, looked up now with abashed and 
glistening eyes. ‘‘ Is that why Papa dislikes 
him so?’’ said Marian, very low, and still 
sheltering with her raised hands her dis- 
mayed and blushing face. 

Mrs. Atheling hesitated a moment. 
‘* Yes,’ she said doubtfully, after a pause 
of consideration—* yes; that and other 
things.”’ 

But the inquiry of the girls could not 
elicit from Mamma what were the other 
things which were sufficient to share with 
this as motives of Mr. Atheling’s dislike. 
They were inexpressibly shocked and troubled 
- the story, as people are who, contem- 
plating evil at a visionary distance, and 
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having only a visionary belief'in it, suddenly 
find a visible gulf yawning at their own feet ; 
and Agnes could not help thinking, with 
horror and disgust, of being in the same 
room with this man of guilt, and of that 
polluting kiss of his, from which Rachel 
shrank as from the touch of pestilence. 
‘*Such a man ought to be marked and 
singled out,’’ cried Agnes, with unreasoning 
— eloquence : ‘*no one should dare to 
ring him into the same atmosphere with 
pure-minded people ; —— ought to be 
warned of who and what he was.” 

‘** Nay; God has not done so,’’ said Mrs. 
Atheling with a sigh. ‘+ He has offended 
God more than he ever could offend man, 
but God bears with him. I often say so to 
your father when we speak of the past. 
Ought we, who are so sinful ourselves, to 
have less patience than God?” 

After this the girls were very silent, saying 
nothing, and much absorbed with their own 
thoughts. Marian, who perhaps for the 
moment found a certain analogy between 
her father’s pretty sister and herself, was 
wrapt in breathless horror of the whole 
catastrophe. Her mind glanced back upon 
Sir Langham—her fancy started forward 
into the future; but though the youn 
beauty for the moment was greatly appall 
and startled, she could not believe in the 
possibility of anything at all like - this 
‘‘happening to me!’’ Agnes, for her part, 
took quite a different view of the matter. 
The first suggestion of her eager fancy was, 
what could be done for Louis and Rachel, to 
deliver them from the presence and control 
of such aman? Innocently and instinct- 
ively her thoughts turned upon her own 
gift, and the certain modest amount of 
power it gave her. Louis might get a 
situation like Charlie, and be helped until 
he was able for the full weight of his own 
life, and Rachel, another sister, could come 
home to Bellevue. So Agnes, who at this 
present moment was writing in little bits, 
much interrupted and broken in upon, her 
second story, rose into a delightful antici- 
patory triumph, not of its fame or success, 
though these things did glance laughingly 
across her innocent imagination, but of its 
mere ignoble coined recompense, and of all 
the great things for these two poor orphans 
which might be done in Bellevue. 

And while the mother and the daughters 
sat at work in the shady little parlor, where 
the sunshine did not enter, but where a side- 
long reflection of one waving bough of clem- 
atis, dusty with blossom, waved across the 
little sloping mirror, high on the wall, 
Hannah sat outside the open door, watching 
with visible delight, and sometimes joining 
for an instant with awkward kindliness, the ~ 
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sports of Bell and Beau. They rolled about 
‘n the soft grass, ran about on the garden 
paths, tumbled over each other and over 
everything in their way, but, with the happ 

immunity of children in the country, ‘‘ too 

no harm.’ Hannah had some work in her 
great white apron, but did not so much as 
look at it. She had no eye for a rare 
passenger upon the byway, and 
scarcely heard the salutation of the Rector’s 
man. All Hannah’s soul and thoughts were 





wrapt up in the ‘ blessed babies,’”? who 
made her old life blossom and rejoice; and 


CHAPTER XX. 


«Yrs, I only came to-day,’’ said Rachel, 
who kept her eyes wistfully upon Mrs. 
Atheling, though she spoke to Agnes. 
ey 3 made me go to town after you left, 
and then kept me so long at the Willows. 
Next season they say I am to come out, and 
somebody has offered me an engagement ; 
but indeed, indeed,’’ cried Rachel, suddenly 
firing with one of her outbursts of unex- 
pected energy, ‘I never will!” 

The girls scarcely knew what answer to 
make in presence of their mother. They 
had not been trained to have independent 
friendships, and now waited anxiously, 
turning silent looks of — upon Mamma. 
Mamma all at once had become exceedingly 
industrious, and neither looked up nor spoke. 

“But then you might live in London, 
perhaps, instead of here; and I should be 
very glad if you were near us,’’ said Agnes, 
with a good deal of rr. Agnes, 
indeed, was not thinking what she said—her 
whole attention wandered to her mother. 

‘‘T do not mind for myself,’’ said Rachel, 
with adeep sigh. ‘I do not think I should 
care if there were a hundred people to hear 
me sing instead of a dozen, for I know very 
well not one of them would care anything 
for me; but I have to remember Louis. I 
cannot disgrace Louis. It is bad enough for 
him as it is, without adding any more.” 

Again there was a pause. KRachel’s poor 
little palpitating heart beat very loud and 
very high. ‘I thought I should be welcome 
when I came here,”’ she said, freezing half 
into her unnatural haughtiness, and half 
with an unconscious and pitiful tone of 
appeal ;' ** but I never intruded upon any 
one—never! and if you do not wish me to 
be here, I can go away.” 

_She turned to go away as she spoke, her 
little figure rising and swelling with great 
subdued emotion; but Mrs. Atheling im- 
mediately rose and stretched out her hand to 
detain her. ‘* Do not go away, my dear; 
the girls are very fond of you,’’ said Mrs. 
Atheling ; and it cost this good mother, 





with her ideas of propriety, a very consider- 
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it was without any intervention of their 
generally punctilious attendant that a light 
and rapid step came gliding over the thres- 
hold of the Lodge, and a quiet little knock 
sounded lightly on the parlor door. ‘* Ma 

I come in, please?” said a voice whic 

seemed to Agnes to be speaking out of her 
dream ; and Mrs. Atheling had not time to 
buckle on her armor of objection when the 
door opened, and the same little light rapid 
figure came bounding into the arms of her 
daughters. Once there, it was not very diffi- 


cult to reach to the good mother’s kindly heart. 


—— RACHEL. 


able struggle with herself to say these simple 
words. f 

Rachel stood before her a moment ir- 
resolute and uncertain, not appearing even 
to hear what Agnes and Marian, assured by 
this encouragement, hastened to. say. The 
contest was violent while it lasted between 
Louis’ sister, who was his representative, 
and the natural little humble child Rachel, 
who had no pride, and only wanted the 
kindly succor of love; but at last nature 
won the day. She seized upon Mrs. Athe- 
ling’s hand hastily and kissed it, with a 
pretty appealing gesture. ‘* They do every- 
thing you tell them,”’ cried Rachel suddenly. 
‘‘T never had any mother—never even when 
we were babies. , will you tell me some- 
times what I ought to do?”’ 

It was said afterwards in the family that 
at this appeal Mamma, fairly vanquished 
and overcome, ‘‘ almost cried ; ’’ and certain 
it was that Rachel immediately took posses- 
sion of the stool beside her, and remained 
there not only during this visit, but on every 
after occasion when she came. She bright- 
ened immediately into all her old anxious 
communicativeness, concealing nothing, but 
pouring out her whole heart. 

‘¢ Louis told me he had seen you in the 
garden,’’ said Rachel, with a low laugh of 

leasure; ** but when I asked which it was, 

e said he knew nothing of Agnes and 
Marian, but only he had seen a vision looking 
over the old gate. I never know what 
Louis means when he speaks nonsense,’’ said 
Rachel, with an unusual brightness; ‘* and 
Iam so glad. I never heard him speak so 
much nonsense since we came to the Hall. ”’ 

‘‘ And are you left in the Hall all by 
yourselves, two young creatures?’’ asked 
Mrs. Atheling, with curiosity. ‘It must 
be very melancholy for you.”’ 

‘* Not to be alone!’ cried Rachel. ‘ But 
very soon my lord is coming, with a great 
household of people; and then—I almost 
faint when I think upon it. What shall I do?”’ 

‘¢ But, Rachel, Mrs. Edgerley is very kind 
to you,”’ said Agnes. 
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Rachel answered after her usual fashion, 
‘“‘T do not care at all for myself—it is 
nothing to me;but Louis—O, Louis! —if 
he is ever seen, the people stare at him as 
they would at a horse or a hound; and 
Lord Winterbourne tries to have an oppor- 
tunity to speak and order him away, and 
when he shoots, he says he will put him in 
prison. And then Louis knows when they 
send for me, and sometimes stands under the 
window and hears me singing, and is white 
with rage to hear; and then he says he 
cannot bear it, and must go away, and then 
I go down upon my knees to him. I know 
how it will happen—everything, everything ! 
It makes him mad to have to bear it. O,I 
wish I knew anything that I could do! ”’ 

‘* Mamma,’’ said Agnes earnestly, ‘* Rachel 
used to tell us all this at the Willows. Do 
you not think he ought to go away?” 

Mrs. Atheling shook her bead in per- 
plexity ; and, instead of answering, asked a 
question, ‘* Does he not think it his duty, 
my dear, to obey your—your father? ’’ said 
Mamma doubtfully. 

‘But he is not our father—O no, no, 
indeed he is not! I should know he was 
not, even without Louis,’’ cried Rachel, 


unaware what a violent affirmation this was. 
**Louis says we could not have any father 
who would not be a disgrace to us, being as 


we are—and Louis must be right ; but even 
though he might be a bad man, he could not 
be like Lord Winterbourne. He takes pleas- 
ure in humiliating us—he never cared for 
us all our life.”’ 

There was something very touching in 
this entire identification of these two soli- 
tary existences, which still were but one 
life; and Rachel was not Rachel till she 
came to the very last words. Before that, 
with the strange and constantly varyin 
doubleness of her sisterly character, she ha 
been once again the representative of Louis. 
One thing struck them all as they looked at 
her small features, fired with this sudden in- 
spiration of Louis’ pride and spirit. About 
as different as possible—at the extreme anti- 

des of unresemblance—were their two 
visitors of this day,—this small litile fairy, 


neryous, timid, and doubtful, fatherless, 
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homeless, and without so much asa name, 
and that assured and commanding old lady, 
owning no superior, and as secure of her 
own position and authority as any reigning 
monarch. Yes, they were about as dis- 
similar as two human creatures could be; 
yet the lookers-on were startled to recognize 
that subtle link of likeness, seldom a likeness 
of features, which people call family re- 
semblance. Could it have come through 
this man, who was so repugnant to them 
both ? 

‘« They are all coming down on Monday 
next week,’’ said Rachel, ‘* so we have just 
three days all to ourselves; and I thought, 
perhaps—perhaps, if you please to let me, I 
might bring Louis to-night?” 

‘‘ Surely, my dear,” said Mrs. Atheling. 

“QO, thank you!—thank you very 
much ! ’”’ cried Rachel, once more bestowing 
an eager yet shy caress upon that mother! 
hand. ‘* Louis is not like me at all,’’ added 
the anxious sister, afraid lest he should 
suffer by any preconceived notion of resem- 
blance. ‘*He is a man; and old Miss 
Bridget used to call him a noble brave boy, 
like what you read of in books. I do not 
know,”’ said Rachel, ‘‘ I never read of any 
one, even in-a book, like Louis. I think he 
ought to be a king.”’ 

‘* But, indeed, Rachel,’’ said Agnes, ‘I 
am quite sure you are wrong. Ask mamma: 
You ought to let him go away.” 

“Do you think so?’’ said Rachel wist- 
fully, looking up in Mrs. Atheling’s face. 

But Mrs. Atheling, though under any 
other circumstances she would of course 
have insisted upon the absolute propriety 
of a young man ‘ making his own way,” 
paused, much perplexed, and answered 
nothing for the moment. ‘‘ My dears,’’ she 
said at last, very doubtfully, “Ido not 
know at all what tosay. You should have 
some one who could advise you better; and 
it depends on the young gentleman’s inclina 
tions, and a great many things besides that 
I am not able to judge of; for, indeed, 
though it may only be my old-fashioned 
notions, I do not like to hear of young 
people going against the advice of their 
friends.” 





BURTHEN LIGHTENED.——LAY OF OLDEN TIME. 


THE BURTHEN LIGHTENED. , 
\ “ Gop lays his burthen on each ".) 


But who e 
| What is within the pack 
May know?” 


Low bow’d his head, even lower than was need, 
For all his Atlas weight; , 
Bow’d with men’s scorn, and with his own sad 
heed 
Of what might be the freight 
*Neath which so painfully his being creep’d : 
*« Was it a heritage, 
Growth of his fathers’ sins on him upheap’d? 
Or his own sinful wage? ”’ 


Ask’d he of lawgiver and sage and priest, 
Of all the esteem’d and wise; 

And gat no answer. Nay ! not even the least 
From worshipp’d Beauty’s eyes. 


Not that they spake not. Some said, It was 
nought, 
There was no hump at all; 
And some that—It was nothing which he 
sought — 
The why such did befall; 


Some laugh’d; and some long visages did pull; 
Some knew not what he meant; 

But the Belovéd was so pitiful 
He cursed her as he went. 


Some bade him quit vain inquest, and delight 
Each sense with pleasant things; 
And some swore *twas the sign that Heaven 
would blight 
His highest imagings; 
And some, An operation would remove 
The more excrescent flesh ; 
While others, Pruning it would only prove 
How fast ’twould grow afresh; 


And some, who cited law and gospel, laid 
New heaviness on his neck; 

Let him that hath, have ever more, they said, 
And let the wreck’d bear wreck ! 


Yet after every check, repulse, and scoff, 
He ask’d again, again, 

What is this burthen? Can none take it off? 
Is there no end of pain? 


Flung back on his own soul, what he inquired 
Was hardly, sadly taught; 

With desperate travail he at length acquired 
Something of what be sought. 


He found there was 2 meaning : that was much : 
He trusted God was Good, 
These thoughts made patience earnest; out of 
such 
‘He earn’d some spirit-food, 


And grew : for all the evil hump remain’d 
Like Sindbad’s Man o’ the Sea: 

Only he had no hope to be unchain’d; 
How from himself get free? 

At last came Time, who from the chrysalis 
Brings forth the rainbow’d fly; 

Of Time he ask’d, What was this weight of his? 
And Time gave full reply. 
DCLYI. LIVING AGE. VOL. xy. 47 
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Time mask’d as Death, yet smiling, did unpack 
The worn man’s crushing load : 
Two wings sprang forth; high o’er the cloudy 
wrack 
The Angel, whom men call’d That Poor Hunch- 
back, 
Through farthest heavens rode. 


So, looking westward yester-eve, I knew 
A figure of warm cloud: 
A very humpback till his load he threw, 
As Lazarus left his shroud. 
— Household Words. 





A LAY OF OLDEN TIME. 
One morning of the first sad Fall, 
Poor Adam and his bride 
Sat in the shade of Eden’s wall— 
But on the outer side. 


She, blushing in her fig-leaf suit, 
For the chaste garb of old; 

He, sighing o’er his bitter fruit, 
For Eden’s drupes of gold. 

Behind them, smiling in the morn, 
Their forfeit garden lay; 

Before them, wild with rock and thorn, 
The desert stretched away. 


They heard the air above them fanned, 
A light step on the sward; 

And lo! they saw before them stand 
The angel of the Lord! 

‘* Arise !’”? he said, “‘ why look behind, 

When hope is all before, 

And patient hand and willing mind 
Your loss may yet restore? 


** Tleave with you a spell whose power 
Can make the desert glad, 
And call around you fruit and flower 
As fair as Eden had. 


‘¢ I clothe your hands with power to lift 
The curse from off your soil; 
Your very doom shall seem a gift, 
Your loss a gain through Tor, 


‘* Go cheerful as yon humming-bees, 

To labor as to play !”’ 

White-glimmering over Eden’s trees, 
The angel passed away. 

The pilgrims of the world went forth, 
Obedient to the word; 

And found, where’er they tilled the earth, 
A garden of the Lord ! 

The thorn-tree cast its evil fruit, 
And blushed with plum and pears 

And seeded grass and trodden root 
Grew sweet beneath their care. 

We share our primal parents’ fate, 
And in our turn and day 

Look back on Eden’s sworded gate, 
As sad and lost as they. 

But still for us his native skies 
The pitying angel leaves, 

And leads through Toil to Paradise 
New Adams and new Eves. 

J. G. W. 


— National Era. 
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VAUGHAN’S HOURS WITH THE MYSTICS.* 

Rexicious mysticism is rather a mood of 
mind than a theological creed: it may exist 
in almost any form of belief when fancy and 
enthusiasm run riot over reason. The pro- 
fession of Pantheism or Polytheism may be 
coldly rational ; a man with a mystical mind 
may glow in negation, as was the case with 
Shelley’s Atheism in Queen Mab. The one 
moral quality essential to a mystic seems to 
be sentiment. There was imagination and 
enthusiasm enough in Loyala and some other 
founders, of Romish orders ; there was wild- 
ness and absurdity enough in the Anabaptists 
of Germany ; but neither class could properly 
be called mystics. They all wanted the ten- 
der unction. The self-delusion of the human 


mind is so great, that a mystic might wink 
at blood-guiltiness in others but would scarcely 
shed blood himself. We should hardly call 
& man or woman a mystic who aided in an 
The mystic suffers, but does not 


auto da fé. 
inflict. 

The mental peculiarity of the Mystics ren- 
ders it difficult to deal with their history. If 
you present their opinions in their own words, 
it is setting the reader to do the work of the 
historian. Tocatch their warmth, their hazy 
brilliancy, their Protean obscurity, so as to 
give the reader an idea of their thoughts and 
style which should be at once terse and bright, 
and leave the general impression of the 
original without conveying any more definite 
idea, is a very hard task. To subject the 
whole to logical analysis, to draw out with 
metaphysical exactness the mystical ideas (or 
what the analyst considers such) into the form 
of articles of faith, is to get rid of the mys- 
tical character. It is like analyzing cham- 
pagne ; the chemical elements, with their 
proportionate parts expressed in decimals, 
may be very instructive, but the wine has 
gone. . 

We think that in any history of the 
Mystics, the characteristics of the age and 
biographical notices of the leaders should be 
prominent features, to enable the reader to 
understand the origin of the mysticism and 
the form it takes.- As there is always in the 
world a large number of good-féeeling persons 
whose reason runs wild, there is alavays the 
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material of mystics. In times of quiet, 
coldness, and scepticism, they are as it were 
shut up ®y the pressure of the social atmos- 
phere around them. It would be difficult, 
we take it, to get up a genuine camp-meeting 
just outside of New York city; in the half- 
solitary settlements of the West and South 
it is easy enough. When, however, the 
deadness of the public mind has reached a 
certain point, the stagnation, and the vices 
which often accompany it, seem to act as a 
stimulant : witness many religious ‘‘ revivals,” 
accompanied with more or less of wild enthu- 
siasm,—as among the Methodists of the last 
century. Without a clear conception of the 
state of public opinion, we do not realize the 
truth and the reasonableness of unreason, or 
the particular mode it takes. A knowledge 
of the genius and outward circumstances of 
the leading mystics is necessary as an‘ ac- 
companiment to the knowledge of opinion. 
Indeed it is all in all. In philosophy, the 
principles are everything, the philosopher 
nothing. In mysticism, the mystic is every- 
thing, the notions when really intelligible are 
very secondary. True mysticism mostly 
perishes with the originators. Fox the 
Quaker was a mystic, some of the early 
Methodists were mystics; but there is little 
mysticism in modern Wesleyani: «r Quaker- 
ism. The most celebrated of the Mystics, 
Madame Guyon, cannot be said to have 
founded a sect at all. 

In this view of the subject, Mr. Vaughan 
often deals too much with such deductions aa 
he can draw from the mystical writings, and 
too little with the authors themselves; 60 
that his Hours with the Mystics is rather a 
literary than a lifelike production. Possibly 
he includes too much under the head. There 
have doubtless been mystics in India; we 
doubt whether the Hindoo work the’ Bagvat- 
sa, can properly be called a mystic writing, 

-'ess we range in that category every wild, 
rhapsodical production, of a philosophical or 
moral kind, which is opposed to European 
sentiments. That there is a mysticism in 
the fundamental doctrine of Budhism may be 
true in acertain sense : the idea of everything 
being part of God—* emanating * from God, 
and finally returning to God—is definite as a 
logical proposition, but is not easily realized 
by the mind in the modus operandi; and it 
leads to vagueness in meditation and aspiration, 
The mixture of Platonism and Polytheism 
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superadded to Christianity by some of the 
early Fathers also induces a species of mys- 
ticism ; but this seems to us dogmatism rather 
than mysticism—speculation, not feeling. 
The dirty and repulsive mortifications of the 
anchorites, with St. Anthony at their head, 
is fanatical asceticism, wanting in all the 
characteristics which separate mysticism from 
wild or ignorant superstition. But all this 
is only an opinion which we should not care 
to support by controversy. 

Having dismissed the East and the ancients, 
Mr. Vaughan next proceeds to the mystics of 
the middle ages. These he discusses at a 
length properly proportioned to his general 
scale, but hardly with a fulness equal to their 
importance in the history of mysticism ; for 
it is there, perhaps, as a class, that we meet 
with the mystic writers. In the age of the 
Reformation he again wanders from his true 
subject, according to our notions of it. 
Cornelius Agrippa, Paracelsus, and Jacob 
Behmen, were rather natural philosophers or 
metaphysicians than religious mystics, if in 
fact they had not touches of the adventurer 
or charlatan. The Mystics of Spain, the 
Quietists of France with Madame Guyon at 
their head, are the genuine article. Sweden- 
borg probably verges upon the counterfeit 
Our author confines Mysticism in England to 
George Fox and the Ranters of his age; 
though some of the early followers of White- 
field and Wesley appear to us to be truer 
Mystics, while their indirect influence upon 
the Church of England was as remarkable as 
anything in the history of the subject. A 
short notice of ‘* Persian Mysticism in the 
Middle Ages’’ completes the subject; this 
last sect, by the by, rather exhibiting an ana- 
creontic transcendentalism than a religious 
enthusiasm. 7 

How much or how little of the topics 
handied by Mr. Vaughan is really embraced 
in his subject, is a point on which readers 
will differ, and after all is rather a theoretical 
than a practical matter. There is less doubt 
about the defects of his plan and treatment. 
The form of dialogue which he adopts is well 
fitted to give animation, to impart a natural 
air to controversy, and to favor necessary 
digression, while it furnishes variety and 
relief. With its advantages dialogue has its 
drawbacks. It tempts to mere discussion. 


“Every position makes way for an argument, 
and every objection dictates an answer. 
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When two [or more] disputants are engaged 
upon q complicated and extensive question, 
the difficulty is not to continue but toend the 
controversy.’’ Unless in skilful hands, there 
is a tendency to retard or encumber by too 
close an imitation of common discourse in 
its incidental or parenthetical remarks. This 
is more especially the case in Hours with the 
Mystics, because the bias of the author seems 
towards discussicn, not to say sermonizing ; 
while the nature of the subject required 
simple exposition, to avoid overlaying what in 
itself was sufficiently obscure. The choice 
of his interlocutors is faulty. There are 
scholars in our Universities whose seeming se- 
clusion does not shut them out from interest 
in the living world; there are practitioners 
in law and physic who retain amid the cares 
of such business as they have a taste for 
curious studies. Men of this kind would 
have been truer dramatic interlocutors than 
Atherton a man of fortune and dilettante 
historian, Gower an artist, Willoughby a 
popular writer, together with Mrs. Atherton, 
her sister, and a country friend or two. 
There is no consistency between the subject 
and such speakers; the contrivance intended 
to lighten has a reverse effect by overlaying. 
The most marring defect of the book, how- 
ever, is the substitution of discussion for 
exposition, already alluded to—of talking 
about things, instead of explaining them. 
This, with a sort of effort to be popular, 
gives to some of the divisions the appearance 
of articles rather than a work. 

All this co-exists with great literary merit. 
The dialogues, distracting as regards mysticism, 
contain very clever sketches of character, and 
pleasant pictures of English scenery and 
elegant life. The biographical notices are 
also agreeably written ; and, though not suc- 
cessful as reflecting the influence of the age 
upon the mystic, often bring out some telling 
traits. The following picture of real suffering, 
nervous influence, and, no doubt, exaggerated 
report, is from the life of St. Theresa, an 
eminent Spanish mystic. 

‘¢ Remarkable were the effects of the rap- 
ture on the body of the saint. An irrepres- 
sible lifting force seemed to carry her off her 
feet (they preserve the right foot in Rome to 
this day): it was the swoop of an eagle; it 
was the grasp of a giant, In vain, she tells 
us, did she resist. Generally the head, 
sometimes the whole body, was supernatur- 
ally raised into the air! On one occasion 
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during a sermon on a high day, in the pres- 
ence of several ladies of quality, the reckless 
rapture took her. For in vain had she 
prayed that these favors might not be made 
ublic. She cast herself on the ground. 
‘he sisters hastened to hold her down; yet 
the upward struggling of the divine potency 
was manifest to all. Imagine the rush of 
the sisterhood, the screams of the ladies of 
quality, the pious ejaculations from the con- 
regation,—watching that knot of swaying 
orms, wrestling with miracle, and the up- 
turned eyes, or open-mouthed amazement, 
of the interrupted preacher ! 

“ The state of rapture is frequently accom- 
panied by a certain ‘ great pain’ (gran pena), 
& sweet agony and delicious torment, de- 
scribed by ‘Theresa in language as paradoxical 
as that which Juliet in her passion applies to 
the lover who has slain her cousin—: 

‘ Beautiful tyrant! fiend angelical ! 
Dove-feathered raven! wolfish-ravening lamb!’ 
After some two or three hours’ endurance of 
this combined spiritual and corporeal torture, 
the sisters would find her almost without 
pulsation, the bones of the arms standing 
out (las canillas muy abiertas), her hands 
stiff and extended: in every joint were the 
pains of dislocation: she was apparently at 
the point of death. 

‘*¢ This mysterious ‘ pain’ is no new thing 
in the history of mysticism. It is one of the 
trials of mystical initiation. It is the depth 
essential to the superhuman height. With 
St. Theresa, the physical nature contributes 
toward it much more largely than usual ; 
and in her map of the mystic’s progress it is 
located at a more advanced period of the 
journey. St. Francis of Assisi lay sick for 
two years under the preparatory miseries. 
Catherine of Sienna bore five years of priva- 
tion, and was tormented by devils beside. 
For five years, and yet again for more than 
three times five, Magdalena de Pazzi endured 
such ‘aridity,’ that she believed herself for- 
saken of God. Balthazar Alvarez suffered for 
sixteen years before he earned his extraor- 
dinary illumination. Theresa, there can be 
little doubt, regarded her fainting-fits, hys- 
teria, cramps, and nervous seizures, as divine 
visitations. In their action and reaction, 
body and soul were continually injuring each 
other. The excitement of hallucination 
would produce an attack of her disorder, 
and the disease again foster the hallucination. 
Servitude whether of mind or body, intro- 
duces maladies unkown to freedom. Ele- 
erenomane and leprosy—the scourge of modern 

reece—were unknown to ancient Hellas. 


The cloister breedsea family of mental dis- 
tempers, elsewhere unheard of.”’ 


In treating of the Middle Ages, Mr. 
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Vaughan introduces, by means of a fictitious 
autobiographical journal, not only sketches 
of mystic preachers, but some of the remark- 
able events of the period. Strictly these 
things are often deviations from his subject, 
but to many they will be more interesting 
than the mystical doctrines. Such, for in- 
stance, is the description of the Black Death, 
followed by this account of the persecution 
of the, Jews, who were accused of causing it. 


‘In a frenzy of terror and revenge the 
people fell upon the miserable Jews. They 
were accused of poisoning the wells, and 
every heart was steeled against them. Fear 
seemed to render all classes more ferocious, 
and the man who might sicken and die to- 
morrow found a wretched compensation in 
inflicting death to-day on the imagined 
authors of his danger. Toledo was supposed 
to be the centre of an atrocious scheme by 
which the Jews were to depopulate Christen- 
dom. At Chillon, several Jews, some after 
torture and some in terror of it, confessed 
that they had received poison for that pur- 
pose. It wasa black and red powder, made 
partly from a basilisk, and sent in the mum- 
my of an egg. The deposition of the Jews 
arrested at Neustadt was sent by the castellan 
of Chillon to Strasburg. Bishops, nobles, 
and chief citizens held a diet at Binnefield 
in Alsace, to concert measures of persecution. 
The deputies of Strasburg, to their honor be 
it spoken, declared that nothing had been 
proved against the Jews. Their bishop was 
the most pitiless advocate of massacre. The 
result was a league of priests, lords, and peo- 
ple, to slay or banish every Jew. In some 
places the senators and burgomasters were 
we to mercy or to justice. The Po 
and the Emperor raised their voices, alike in 
vain, in behalf of the victims. Some Chris- 
tians, who had sought from pity or from 
avarice to save them, perished in the same 
flames. The noble of whom they bought 
protection was stigmatized as a Jew-master, 
execrated by the populace, at the mercy of 
his enemies. No power could stem the tor- 
rent. The people had tasted blood; the 

riest had no mercy for the murderers of the 

ord; the baron had debts easily discharged 
by the death of his creditor. At Strasburg 
a monster scaffold was erected in the Jewish 
burial-ground, and two thousand were burnt 
alive. At Basle all the Jews were burnt 
together in a wooden edifice erected for the 
purpose. At Spires they set their quarter in 
flames, and perished by their own hands, 
A guard kept out the populace while men 
commissioned by the Senate hunted for 
treasure among the smoking ruins. The cor- 





rupting bodies of those slain in the streets 
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were put up in empty wine-casks and trun- 
dled into the Rhine. When the rage for 
slaughter had subsided, hands red with 
Hebrew blood were piously employed in 
building belfries and repairing churches with 
Jewish tombstones and the materials of 
Jewish houses.”’ 


Although the English mystics of the last 
century and the enthusiasts of America in 
the present day are passed over, Mr. Vaughan 
comes still closer to the instant, by introduc- 
ing Emerson, as a sort of pendant or vis-a-vis 
to the rather Epicurean mystics of Persia. 


‘¢ The second representative of the West, 
who must assist towards our comparative 
estimate of Pantheistic mysticism in its 
poetical form, is Mr. Emerson, the American 
essayist. Whether in prose or verse he is 
chief singer of his time at the high court of 
Mysticism. He belongs more to the East 
than to the West—true brother of those Sufis 
with whose doctrine he has so much in 
common. Luxuriant in fancy, impulsive, 
dogmatic, darkly oracular, he does not reason. 
His majestic monologue may not be inter- 
rupted by a question. His inspiration dis- 
dains argument. He delights to lavish his 
varied and brilliant resources upon some de- 
fiant paradox, and never more than when 
that paradox is engaged in behalf of an 
optimism extreme enough to provoke another 

oltaire to write another Candide. He 
displays in its perfection the fantastic inco- 
herence of the ‘ God-intoxicated ’ man. 

‘« In comparing Emerson with the Sufis, it 
may be as well to state that he does not be- 
lieve in Mohammed and receive the Koran in 
a manner which would satisfy an orthodox 
Mussulman. Yet he does so (if words have 
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meaning) much after the same fashion in 
which he believes in Christ and receives the 
Bible. Mohammed and Jesus are both, to 
him, extraordinary religious geniuses—the 
Bible and the Koran both antiquated boo’, 
He looks with serene indifference on all .ue 
forms of positive religion. He would agree 
perfectly with those Sufis who proclaimed the 
difference between the Church and the 
Mosque of little moment. The distance be- 
tween the Crescent and the Cross is, with 
him, one of degree—their dispute rather a 
question of individual or national taste than 
a controversy between a religion with evidence 
and a religion without. 

“In the nineteenth century, and in 
America, the doctrine of Emanation and the 
ascetic practice of the East can find no place. 
But the Pantheism of Germany is less ele 
vated than that of Persia, in proportion as 
itis more developed. The tendency of the 
former is to assign reality only to God; the 
tendency of the latter is to assign reality 
only to the mind of man. The Sufi strove to 
lose humanity in Deity ; Emerson dissolves 
Deity in humanity. The Orientals are nearer 
to ee, and the moderns farther from it, 
than they sometimes seem. That primal 
Unity which the Sufi, like the Neo-Platonist, 

osts at the summit of all things, to ray 
orth the world of Appearance, may a 
retain some vestige of personality. But the 
Over-soul of Emerson, whose organs of red 
piration are men of genius, can acquire fr 
sonality only in the individual man. The 
Persian aspired to reach a divinity above 
him by self-conquest ; the American seeks to 
realize a divinity within him by self-will. 
Self-annihilation is the watch-word of the 
one; self-assertion that of the other.’? 








Waar I woutp BE IF SOME THINGS WERE NOT. 
Fame, honor, beauty, state, trains, blood, and 
birth, 
Are but the fading blossoms of the earth. 
I would be great; but that the sun doth still 
Level his rays against the rising hill. 
I would be high; but see the proudest oak 
Most subject to the rending thunder-stroke. 
I would be rich; but see men, too unkind, 
Dig out the bowels of the richest mine. 
I would be wise; but that the fox I see 
Suspected guilty, while the ass goes free. 
I would be fair; but see that champion proud, 
The bright sun, often setting in a cloud. 
I would be poor; but see the humble grass 
Trampled upon by each unworthy ass. 
Rich, hated; wise, suspected; scorned if poor; 
Great, fear’d; fair, tempted; high, still envied 
more. 
—Sir Kenelm Digby. 


Was Lorp Bacon tHE AuTHOR OF THE PLays 
ATTRIBUTED TO SHAKSPEARE?— Mr. Smith in 
his letter to Lord Ellesmere having opened the 
field to controversy, the following coincidence 
of expression may not be thought unworthy of 
a note. 

In the play of Henry V. Act III. Sc. 3., oc- 
curs the following line : 


** The yates of mercy shall be all shut up.’’ 
And again in Henry VI: 

‘*Open the gate of mercy, gracious Lord.”’ 
Sir Francis Bacon uses the same idea in a let- 


ter written to King James a few days after the 
death of: Shakspeare : : 


‘¢ And therefore in conclusion he wished him 
(the Earl of Somerset) not to shut the gate of 
your majesty’s mercy against himself by being 
obdurate any longer.’’ — Votes and Queries. , 
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From Household Words. 
A DAY OF RECKONING. 
CHAPTER I. 

Ike Branston was a man who respected 
his position, and spoke of it loudly and 
often; a man of the obsolete school, who 
withstood innovation on principle, and was 
accounted a perfectly safe man because he 
had escaped the prevailing epedemic of re- 
form. He boasted perpetually of his suc- 
cesses in his profession, and delighted to be 
styled a self-made man ; but his whole carcer 
had turned on the rotten hinge of expediency. 
He held severe theories of morals, though 
he was never averse to taking advantage in 
the way of business, if it were not likely to 
be found out; he put down his name on 
published subscription lists, because it was 
cheaper than private charity, and the odor 
of its sanctity travelled further. Was any 
acquaintance going down in the world, and 
to give him a shove or a kick might be profit- 
able, Ike Branston was not withheld from 
administering it by any antiquated notions 
of former friendship or obligation. On the 
other side, did he see a man struggling bravely 
out of difficulties — one who was sure to win 
—he would stretch forth a finger and help 
him with Pecksniffian smile ; then, when he 
was up and rising above him, he would point 
to him triumphantly, and cry, “I made 
him!” 

Ike Branston had brought up his elder 
son Carl on his own principles, and the lad 
took to them as naturally as to his mother’s 
milk. He was precociously shrewd, keen, 
and plausible—a veritable chip of the old 
block. The younger, Robin or Robert, was 
not deficient in ability, but his father and 
brother thought him a fool, and told him so. 
He did not value money for its own sake; 
where could be a stronger evidence of his 
weakness and folly? He had his friends and 
acquaintance in artists’ studios and sculptors’ 
ateliers ; he livéd happily, and not disorderly, 
amongst them, like a prodigal son, spending 
his quarter’s allowance in three weeks, and 
then existing nobody exactly knew how. 
His father had assigned him his portion, and 
bade him go and ruin himself as fast as he 
liked, but never to trouble him again, or 
expect anything more from him. Robin 
shook his merry head and departed thank- 
fully. The paternal home was dismal, the 
paternal society oppressive ; it was like es- 





caping out of prison to have his liberty in 
the world, and Robin tried its delights like a 
judicious epicure, who, revelling in the luxu- 
ries of to-day, has still a thought for the 
pleasures of to-morrow, and will not risk his 
powers of enjoyment by over-indulgence. 
His heart was, perhaps, rather womanish, 
his mind too delicate and refined for a man 
who would do vigorous battle with life; but 
both were richly capable of seizing its subtle 
aroma of happiness and tasting it in its pris- 
tine sweetness and strength. Carl met his 
brother occasionally, and sneered at him, 
gave him good advice, predicted debasement, 
and laid his head on his pillow nightly in the 
flattering assurance that he was not as that 
prodigal, idle, wasteful, warm-hearted, gener- 
ous, unsuspicious. No; Carl knew the ways 
of this wicked world to the inmost tangle of 
the clue, or thought he did, which is much 
the same. 

Ike Branston had a niece living in his 
house, the penniless child of his sister; her 
name was Alice Deane. She sat at his table, 
aired his newspaper and slippers, mended his 
thrifty gloves, and made herself generally 
and unobtrusively useful. Ike did not notice 
her much ; he used her as a machine; never 
thought whether she was pretty or ugly, 
stupid or clever, amiable or the reverse. She 
had been there sixteen years, growing gradu- 
ally from child to woman, unheeded. Ike 
never cared for her or for Robin; he never 
had cared for anybody but himself and Carl, 
and, perhaps, a little while for Carl's mother, 
who was, a long time since, dead. It was 
on Alice Deane’s account chiefly that Carl 
rejoiced in Robin’s absence. ‘Though Ike 
was blind to the patent fact, the brothers had 
both found out that she was wonderfully fair 
and attractive, that her solemn gray eyes 
were the most beautiful eyes in the world, 
and that her figure was moulded like a Dian. 

Robin being out of the way, Carl took 
every opportunity of denouncing him as a 
libertine and ridiculing him as a simpleton 
in Alice’s presence, and as she never said a 
word in his favor, Carl thought he was pro- 
gressing famously in his suit. 

He got his father’s permission to marry 
her; old Ike thought if she had not a fortune 
she would save one, seeing that she had no 
hankering after women’s finery, and was con- 
tent to sit reading and sewing, drawing and 
singing, the year round. Carl redoubled his 
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assiduities, but whenever he had made up 
his mind, and got ready a speech of proposal 
to Alice, something in her manner indescrib- 
ably icy and repellant drove him back again 
into hinself. As far as selfish people ever 
do love, Carl loved Alice, and her pertinacious 
blindness to the fact half maddened him. Te 
could not stir her from her impassibility one 
jota. Her eyes—ever pure, cool, and self- 
possessed, would meet his calmly ; her cheek 
kept its uniform tint, her voice its even un- 
embarrassed flow, no matter what he looked, 
spoke, or insinuated. Ike laughed at his son; 
he said, Robin would have wooed, won, and 
married the girl, while Carl stood looking at 
her like grapes hung too high for his reach. 
Carl was mortified ; he was afraid his father 
spake truth, and that Robin was Alice’s 
favorite. So, in the end, he spoke to her. 

It was one rich July evening when she was 
sitting in the dismal parlor reading. Even 
in there came a ray or two of dusty sunshine, 
and when he approached her, Carl, for a mo- 
ment, fancied she blushed ; but he was speedily 
undeceived ; it was only the red reflection of 
a ray through the crimson window-curtain, 
and her gown was blushing as much as she. 
He asked what she was reading? and, with- 
out looking up, she answered, “The May 
Queen.”’ 

‘Can you leave it a minute, and listen to 
me?”? 

He spoke as if he were addressing her 
about the household accounts which it was 
her province to keep. She read to the end 
of the page, shut up the book, and, looking 
him straight in the face, said, “‘ Well!”? He 
stamped impatiently, walked to and fro the 
room, came back and stood before her; the 
faintest suspicion of a smile lurked about 
Alice’s mouth as she asked what disturbed 
him. 

“Tt is you — you, Alice! Do you know 
how I have been worshipping you — adoring 
you — for months? ”’ 

‘“‘T’m surprised at you, cousin Carl; I 
thought you had more sense; I am not a 
goddess,’? was the quiet reply. There was 
no feeling in her face. 

“Tow I have been loving you, Alice! ” 
And he brought down his heel with another 
imperative stamp. 

The girl's eyes went straight from his 
countenance, gloomy, passionate, and eager, 
to his impatient foot. ‘Carl,’ she said, 
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gravely, ‘it is the surest sign in the world 
that I do not love you in return, because I 
never found you out. I never should have 


found it out if you had not told me. Per- 
haps it isa mistake.” 
What on earth do you 


“A mistake ? 
mean ?”’ 

‘** What I say weiter more nor less.’’ 

*‘T do love you, Alice; I would give my 
life for you; ’’ and Carl sank his voice to a 
pleading tone. 

‘That is a mere phrase; besides, I know 
you would not. I -don’t think you would 
give a much smaller thing for me. There 
was a man came yesterday about a little sum 
of money that he owes to my uncle. I heard 
you tell him that if the debt were not paid 
within three days you should proceed against 
him ; he said, with tears in his eyes, that he 
had not the means, —he pleaded his sickly 
wife and his family of young children, and 
you sent him away with your first answer. 
You have plenty of money, Carl ; if I made 
a point of it, would you pay that man’s 
debt?” 

‘* Nonsense, Alice, you don’t understand 
business,”’ was the half-peevish, half-confused 
reply. 

‘* Then I have made a poor use of my op- 
portunities, for I have heard of little else all 
my life long; and I answer you, cousin Carl, 
you do not understand love as I understand 
it, and I have no love of my kind to give 

ou.”” 
, “You are thinking of Robin,.that poor, 
sackless fool! Why, Alice, he does not care 
for you as I do; he is a wild, extravagant, 
reckless scapegrace, who would make you 
miserable.” 

‘‘He is a better man than you, Carl. I 
never shudder away from the grasp of his 
hand ——”’ 

** You shudder from my touch ! ” 

‘“‘ Yes; I am always conscious of your pres- 
ence as I am conscious of thunder in the air 
before the storm bursts; when I hear you 
speak I think that is the tongue that would 
lie away Robin’s good name: when you give 
me your hand in the morning I think how 
many unfortunate creatures’ dooms it will 
sign before night, and how many it signed 
yesterday. When you laugh, I say, to my- 
self, some poor soul is weeping, perhaps, for 
a hard deed of yours —no, cousin Carl, I do 
not love you; I never can love you.” 
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** You give me my answer plainly.” 

“Yes. You said to me last night, ‘ What- 
ever you are, be practical.’ I am practical, 
therefore. Now, may I go on with my 
story?” 

He made her no reply, and she took up 
the book. Carl was standing with his back 
to the window, looking down on her pure, 
serene countenance. He liked her better 
than ever. Her reproaches did not sting 
him at all: they were weak and womanish, 
but natural, from a heart like hers: he could 
afford to smile at them. 

“* Alice,’’ he said, ironically, ‘* you are not 
practical— you are anything but practical. 
You are a poor dependent ; a word from me 
to my father would make you homeless and 
destitute to-morrow.” 

“It is generous in you to remind me of it, 
Carl — generous and kind.” 

“Tt is trae. With me you would have 
position, money, society, if you wished. I 
am rich ; my father is rich and old— he can- 
not live much longer. I would restore to 
Robin part of his share which his prodigality 
has justly forfeited ——”’ 

** Carl, if you were to talk till midnight 
you could not change my mind or your own 
nature. You are rich. Well, there are 
women to be bought; for myself, I would 
rather toil and go clad in hodden gray than 
be your wife—to be worshipped six months, 
and negleeted afterwards to the end of my 
days.” 

‘* You are very hard, Alice.’’ 

“ For you, Carl, hard as the nether mill- 
stone, and not hard only. Be satisfied. If 
I were caught by the name of your wealth, 
I should come to hate you—I should grow 
wicked. Go away, Carl; you and I have 
nothing in common — go! ” 

She was moved at last. Her gray, calm 
eyes had a tawny, dangerous spark in them ; 
her heart was not marble—it wag smoulder- 
ing fire, rather. 

Carl took heart of grace. ‘*‘ She is worth 
winning — she may be won; only let me find 
out the way,’’ he said to himself. And, 


feigning a deep depression, he slowly left her, 
and went straight to his father. 

The old man was in a sarcastic mood. 
“Carl Branston plays Lothario ill,’’ cried he. 
“Pluck up a spirit, man, or ask Robin to 


give thee a lesson how to woo. Robin has 
her ear.” 
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**Do you think Robin loves her, father! 
I told her he did not.” 

‘She knows better than thee, Carl, and 
laughed at thee for a liar.” 

‘* She never laughed.” 

The young man gnawed his lips, and gave 
his father a darkling look. He was wonder- 
ing why Alice preferred his brother, whom 
he despised and hated, to himself, who was 
handsomer, cleverer, richer, and more re- 
spected. People loved Robin, but they re- 
spected Carl, who had a position and money, 
and a hard, sensible head. Ike Branston 
fathomed his son’s thoughts. 

** Thou ’rt a marvellous proper mari, Carl,” 
said he, laughing. ‘‘ Whata pity Alice don’t 
fancy thee, or that thou don’t fancy another 
woman! When I was thy age I was not 80 
easily downcast. Thy mother said nay a full 
score of times before she said yea.” 

** Alice is of a different sort. You would 
not tell me to try her again, if you had heard 
her bid me go ten minutes since.” 

**T’ll not keep her here to vex thee, Carl. 
Say the word and she shall go to Margery 
Pilkington to-morrow. She will be glad 
enough to come back, even with thee, a 
month or two hence.” 

Carl’s face cleared. ‘* Robin would never 
find her out there,’’ he said. 

‘**' Yes, man, he ’d find her in Hades, if he 
loves her. But you must be beforehand 
with him — assiduous, flattering, mind that. 
Take her gifts—bless me! I°ll court her 
for you, if you don’t know how. I should 
like to hear her say nay to Ike Branston! ” 
‘**Let her alone, father, but send to Mar- 
gery Pilkington to come and fetch her. 
Robin must not hear of it.’’ And Carl went 
out. 

CHAPTER II. 


Marcery PitkincTon was a woman whose 
bones were as brass, and her blood as iced 
mud: a slow, stagnant woman, who never 
did a kind deed, or thought a good thought, 
but who was congealed into a statue of phar- 
isaical hypocrisy and earthy selfishness. She 
was Ike Branston’s cousin—Ike Branston’s 
feminine counterpart, divested of his sleek 
beauty ; he was a very handsome old man, 
she was plain to repulsiveness, but their 
minds wese stamped with the same die, and 
their views bounded by the same limit. Mar- 
gery Pilkington lived in a square, unobtru- 








sive-looking brick house overlooking the vil- 
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lage green of Beckford at the farther side of 
which was a row of ugly cottages, her prop- 
erty. From her parlor window she ‘could 
exercise surveillance over her tenants, and 
both them and her servants she ruled arbitra- 
rily ; she ruled Alice Deane arbitrarily also 
when she got her — cousin Ike had said the 
gitl was wilful and obstinate, and wanted 
bringing to reason. Margery undertook the 
task with unctuous satisfaction. 

Did Alice want to walk by the river-side, 
she must sit in-doors, and refresh herself with 
darning stockings; did the north-east wind 
blow, she must go out for her health; had 
she a headache, it was affectation, she must 
work at a solid, improving book; was she 
deep in some interesting study, she must 
relinquish it. Well, indeed, did Mistress 
Margery Pilkington understand the art and 
science of thwarting everybody in an aggra- 
vating, considerate way, which could not be 
complained of, for it wore the guise of kind- 
ness. Alice contradicted her once, but she 
scolded and fretted for an hour without taking 
breath, and impressed such an awful picture 
of her sensitiveness on her victim’s mind 
that she felt no inclination to transgress again. 
Alice saw through her feint and despised it, 
but submitted to captivity with a tolerable 
grace. ' 

Carl Branston came down to Beckford in 
buoyant humor when his cousin had been 
there about ten days — long enough to weary 
of Miss Margery Pilkington’s purgatorial 
discipline. He had made a succesful specu- 
lation, and chose to augur therefrom good to 
his suiv. Alice received him cordially ; any 
change was better than none. 

“Take me home, Carl,’’ whispered she, 
forgetting the scene before she left her uncle’s 
house, and reverting to cousinly familiarity. 

He seemed gratified. ‘* Are you softening 
towards me, Alice?’ he asked gently. 

She drew up her slender shape with an 
air of indescribable haughtiness, and, looking 
him in the face, said, ‘So I have been sent 
here for a punishment, as a banishment ? 
Very well, Carl Branston ; I will stay here 
till doomsday rather than be your wife. 
Did you imagine that I did not loathe you 
sufficiently before, that you descend to perse- 
cution?’? And she turned from him as one 
would turn from some villainous creeping 
thing, and left Lim feeling a very mean and 
beaten scoundrel indeed. Carl had not the 





courage left to present the fine gauds he had 
brought for her ; he returned to London with 
them in his pocket, and venomed rage in his 
heart. 

Margery Pilkington was, according to her 
own statement, a martyr to tic douloureux ; 
she was afflicted with it the next day, and, 
after a morning of rampant ill-humor, during 
which it is a question whether she or Alice 
suffered most, she retired to her chamber 
and shut herself up. Alice put on her hat 
with a sigh of relief, and sauntered away to 
the river-side. Beckford river was a famous 
trout-stream ; what more natural than that 
when she was come toa pretty bend near the 
wood she should see a man fishing, and that 
this man should be cousin Robin? and what 
again more natural than that, meeting him 
thus accidentally, they should each exclaim 
how glad they were, and then wander on 
together through the shady glades of Beech- 
wood, talking about all sorts of interesting 
things which nobody need listen to unless 
they like ? 

‘*T heard of you yesterday,’’ said Robin, 
“and made my way down here directly. 
Why have they banished thee, my pretty 
Alice*” 

Alice told him something, and he guessed 
the rest. 

‘* That brother of mine is a sorry knave ; 
I'll disown him!” cried he, with a laugh; 
but she knew very well that Robin would 
have shared his last crumb with his greatest 
enemy ; he could not remember an injury, 
and, as for being jealous of Carl’s attachment 
to Alice, he thought it just the most natural 
thing in the world. 

Robin had a very pleasant voice, full and 
rich in tone, but he could sink it to’ the 
softest of whispers, and what he said next, 
the little birds in the tree-tops could scarcely 
have heard if they had listened with all their 
might. It was, ‘‘ Alice, love me; let me 
take care of thee; I’ve loved thee sixteen 
years, ever since they brought thee, a little 
shy lassie tit could scarce crawl, and set 
thee down between me and Carl, and told us 
to be brothers to thee.” 

Alice was not coquettish, but there was & 
mischievous sparkle in her eyes as she said : 
** And you fought the next day who should 
love me best.” 

** And I beat Carl. 
will you love me!” 


Answer me, Alice; 
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““T think you have earned some reward 
by your faithfulness, Robin,’’ said she with a 
blushing swile. 

‘**Then promise to give it me.” 

He held out his hand and she put hers 
into it like a tiny fuir dove hiding in its nest, 
and as there was none but the wood crea- 
tures to behold, and the winds to whisper it, 
he made her soft warm lips seal the promise 
then and there made and recorded at once. 

It was mid-afternoon when they met; it 
was shading into twilight when they separated 
at the top of Wood-lane ; Alice crossing the 
Green, armed at all pvints against Miss Mar- 
gery Pilkington’s ill-humors, and Robin, not 
less blissful, wending towards his hume. 
Before parting, Robin pleaded for permission 
to beard the lioness in her den, but Alice 
said, not for worlds; so he mentioned the 
probability of his fishing all next day, and 
she hinted that most likely she should stroll 
on the banks at some hour between sunrise 
and sunset. ‘‘The river-side is always so 
pleasant in June! ”’ said she, archly. 

When she came into Margery Pilkington’s 
puritanical little parlor, she looked as much 
out of character asa portrait of Hebe in a 
cellar. She had a rich carnation on her lip 
and a rose on her cheek, as bright as ever 
bloomed in garden, and a lustre in her large 
eyes lighted at love’s own torch. Her pro- 
tectress sat there with her face swathed up in 
flannel like a corpse and wearing her most 
awful scowl. She looked up at Alice, and 
snorted angry disapproval of her appearance. 

“You have been in fool’s paradise,”’ said 
she grimly ; ‘‘ Carl yesterday, Robin to-day. 
You'll go straight back to your uncle Bran- 
ston to-morrow, treacherous girl.”’ 

Alice blushed a confession, and begged to 
stay where she was. 

“T like the country: Becxford is pretty ; 
let me stay, Miss Margery ; it is nicer being 
here than in London.” ; 

‘I dare say it is—Beechwood and Robin 
Branston understood,’’ retorted Mistress Pil- 
kington. ‘‘ You are an ungrateful creature ; 
I cannot think where you expect to go to when 
you die. Hasnot Ike Branston been a father 
to you?” 

sc No.”’ 

**No! What do you meant He has fed 
you, clothed you, lodged you for sixteen 
years, educated you.” 
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‘* And so, forsooth, the pupil must show 
her gratitude to her master by loving him? 
Nothing less will serve? ’’ 

** Nothing less.” 

**And the young man will lose all for 
you—fool ! ”” 

** Lose all? ”” 

**Yes. You marry Carl, he will reconcile 
his father to Robin, and the prodigal will 
get his share at the old man’s death. You 
marry Robin, he will not get a penny. You 
may both starve, and I’d have you remember 
that when poverty comes in at the door, love 
flies out at the window.” 

Alice treated the warning with indifference ; 
** We shall want but little, and surely we 
may earn that little,’’ she said, quietly. 

Mistress Margery laughed her harsh dis- 
cordant laugh. 

‘**T would not keep you from your will if 
it lay with me—what is to be will be, for all 
I can say, but I shall not get into trouble 
with Cousin Ike about the business. Get 
away; pack up your traps to-night; to- 
morrow morning you march.”’ 

Margery Pilkiogton’s word was not to be 
gainsaid, and Alice departed to her chamber 
silent and obedient. 

CHAPTER III. 

Anout three weeks after their encounter 

by the river, Robin and Alice appeared at Ike 
Branston’s breakfast table together. 
** Father, we are married ;’’ said Robin, 
without any repentant, theatrical demonstra- 
tions ; he stood firmly, holding his wife by 
the hand. 


**Q, indeed, married?’ echoed the old 
man. 

Carl’s face had worn its down-looking ex- 
pression ever since Alice administered her 
last rebuff, and it did not lighten at this 
news, as may besupposed. Mistress Margery 
Pilkington had not thought it necessary to 
corsmunicate to her cousin that the charge 
he had confided to her tender guardianship 
had evaded her watchfulness and disappeared 
one morning early ; therefore Robin had the 
felicity of breaking the ice with his relatives. 
His father received the announcement without 
evincing surprise or displeasure; he looked 
quite cool, but nobody who knew Ike Branston 
liked his cool manner ; it meant evil. 

** Uncle, don’t be angry with Robin, for my 





“Robin taught me all I know.” 


sake,”’ Alice pleaded softly ; she understood 
the dangerous warning of his countenance. 
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“Angry! Iam never angry: daughter, 
take a seat; Robin, have some coffee; Carl, 
help your brother,”’ said Ike with his circu- 
lar smile, which was a triumph of bland 
hypocrisy ; he Jaid an unctuous stress on the 
changed position of Alice as his daughter ; 
he used to call her niece; never by her 
pame, Which was also the name of his de- 
ceased wife. Robin, without a suspicion of 
the genuineness of his father’s cordiality, 
threw off his rather proud yet anxious re- 
straint, and glided into conversation with 
him about his intentions. 

‘And pray where have you pitched your 
tent, Robin ; where are you going to live! 
You begin housekeeping, of course? ’’ asked 
Ike gravely. 

“Why, yes—I suppose so. Can you re- 
commend me a house, sir?’’ his son said, 
with great cheerfulness. 

“There is an excellent mansion to let in 
Great Howard Street—if it would not be too 
small for you—rent between three and four 
hundred ; it is beautifully furnished, and 
nearly new. The Earl of Monypence had it 
fora few seasons. Here, my dear, is some- 


thing towards your housekeeping expenses ; ”’ 
and, with exquisite grace and urbanity, Ike 
handed his daughter-in-law a five pound note, 
which he had been ostentatiously extracting 
from his pocket-book, as he suggested a resi- 


dence for the young pair. Carl seemed in- 
wardly diverted at the irony of his parent, 
but he kept his eyes on the morning paper, 
except for the instant when the bank-note 
was presented, but he did not succeed in see- 
ing its amount, and was rather afraid that a 
spasm of generosity might have seized the 
old man at the sight of his younger son’s 
beaming countenance. Robin, in the same 
doubt, thanked his father warmly; but Alice 
was uneasy, and was relieved when the dismal 
hall-clock struck ten, and Ike and Carl rose 
to go to their office. 

“Let me know where you settle down, 
Robin ; I suppose we shall see you from time 
to time; I don’t like family dissensions, you 
are aware; good morning,”’ and with a hur- 
tied yet expansive hand-shaking Ike ushered 
his younger son and Alice out into the street ; 
Carl gave his brother a cool nod, and, overlook- 
ing his cousin altogether, marched away, as 
if the most pressing affairs called him. 

When Robin and Alice had got a few 


hundred yards from Ike Branston’s house, 
Alice whispered— 
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‘* It was only a five-pound note, Robin.” 

Her husband looked surprised for a moment, 
and then broke into a merry laugh. 

‘* We ought not to have expected anything 
better,”’ he said. ‘‘ Never mind, Alice, I'll 
turn photographer, painter of portraits for 
the million—anything. Let us go and look 
at that cottage we saw advertised in yester- 
day’s Times—it will suit our fortunes.” 

‘*T’ll be as happy asa queen there, Robin,” 
Alice gaily responded, and she stepped out 
cheerfully, as if her heart were lightened of 
a load; she was, indeed, glad that no form 
of dependence on her uncle was to mar her 
new life; and tobe free of him and poor, 
was preferable to a luxurious slavery. 

The cottage in question was far enough out 
of London to look pleasantly rural in its little 
garden, fenced off from some meadow fields 
by a wire fence, and hidden from the road 
by a very high, thick, and closely clipped 
hedge. It was an old cottage with pebble- 
dashed walls, and a porch so overgrown with 
creepers as to resemble a gigantic bee-hive ; 
its windows were fantastically pointed, its 
chimneys twisted, and its rooms low and pic- 
turesquely inconvenient, but Alice’s fancy 
beautified it in a twinkling. The parlor 
should have a pale green paper, and crimson 
carpet and curtains: here should be Robin’s 
books—he had quantities of books—there his 
piano ; the-pretty statues which he had given 
her, and the handsome French clock, would 
ornament the chimney-piece. 

‘Tt will do beautifully!” the young wife 
exclaimed; they might look at twenty houses, 
and not find another so exactly suited to 
them in every respect. To be sure, Robin 
struck his tall head twice in passing through 
the chamber doorways, but that gave Alice 
the opportunity of standing on tip-toes, and 
kissing away his rueful look, and of whisper- 
ing what a bonnie, happy little nest she 
would make of it for him. So the cottage 
was taken and furnished, and, still in the 
glow of “‘ Love’s young dream,”’ Robin Py 
his wife took possession of it. 

It was a very easy, indolent, untroubled 
life that they led for the next six months. 
The summer evening walks over, the long 
dark lamp an¢ fire-light hours came, when 
Robin read out some new book, while Alice 
sewed; and the little green and crimson 
parlor was a picture of home happiness worth 
seeing. 



















































One evening, laying down his volume, he 
said: ‘‘ By the bye, Alice, my half-yearly 
alldwance from my father is nearly a month 
ovetdue. ‘This is the first time [ have let 
the day slip. Ill go to Wormsley to-mor- 
row.” Alice said it would be very accepta- 
ble, as she smiled and shook out a little cap 
of delicate flimsy lace, that she was busy 
concocting. Indeed, fora week or two back, 
the money in her housekeeping purse had 
been ebbing very low, and there was no cor- 
responding flood. 

‘The next morning Robin went into town 
by the omnibus, and waited on Mr. Wormsley, 
his father’s banker, to draw his money. The 
banker received him with a stiff courtesy. 
He said that he had not received any instruc- 
tions from: his respected friend, Branston, to 
pay it; indeed, he had understood from that 
gentleman that Mr. Robert’s allowance ceased 
from the day of his marriage, on which happy 
event Mr. Wormsley begged to congratulate 
him. 

Inexpressibly mortified and embarrassed, 
Robin returned home and told his wife the 
result of his expedition. She was dismayed. 
**Then we have novhing, absolutely notbing 
to depend upon!’ she said. ‘* Even this 
cottage furniture is to pay for! What are 
we to do, Robin?’? Her husband made 
three or four turns in the little parlor, with 
a rather overcast expression, not unnatural 
in a man who finds himself suddenly deprived 
of all his means, while his cares are on the 
increase. It was with a rather doubtful air 
that he said at last, ‘I'll try photography, 
Alice; everybody loves to see his own por- 
trait.” -~ 

‘* But who will come out here, so far from 
town, to have it taken!’ said the young 
wife, with a glance of regret round her pretty 
room. 

‘Nobody, pet, but listen. I have a plan 

in my head, only I want you to help me to 

perfect it. I must engage a suitable place in 

town ; the "bus will carry me backwards and 
ards.”’ 

**No, Robin, no! You will be away from 
me all day; I cannot bear that,” interrupted 
Alice, shaking her head. ‘‘ I must be with 
you wherever you are. We must get lodg- 
ings where we can be together.”’ 

Robin kissed her. ‘I shall like that the 
best, by far; but it seems a pity to leave this 
nice little place,’’ said he. 
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** But we must, Robin!” responded Alice, Ike h 
quietly. ow often ‘does that: tiny word, § & ®Y 
must, overrule choice, inclination, desire ! want 

And the change was made accordingly, =* 

wai 


not without some regrets expressed, and 
more restrained. There was incessant traffit 
from dawn to dark in the quarter where they 
fixed their new abode ; and a plate affixed to 


the door-post of the lodgings announced to Fo! 
all the stream of passers-by that a photo jp ‘e “ 
graphic artist had his residence above. A jp int 
large frame full of portraits also embellished Jj Robi 
the wall of the house; and Alice, from het J Dus!” 
seat in the window over it, could see many je  * 
people stop to look at it. She watched je ‘bt 
eagerly for customers, but customers wer fe ™t 
not eager tocome. By way of attracting the vello 
public eye, Robin took portraits of the post- At | 
man, the two’ Lascar sweepers, and several jm ‘th 
other public functionaries, but without much je Mo" 
effect. His friends came in relays, and one! 
smoked a good many cigars, and were taken °° 
*‘ free, gratis, for nothing,’’ several times over; but 
but that could not be regarded as a profitable J ‘he 
speculation. His first guinea, earned profes JR P* 
sionally, he received from his father, who J 4% 
would sit to him and pay like other people, J °° 
The old man affected to think that his son — 
was getting on famously. ‘‘I saw lots of 1 
people round the door when I came in,” said Je 1 
he, with a flourish of his hand towards that je ° 
locality. ‘‘I suppose they are waiting until J ™° 
you are disengaged.”’ Th 
“‘T am afraid not, sir,” Robin replied, one 
with his light-hearted laugh ; ‘*in fact, father, er 
you are my first patron.” ” 
** But you have made a fair start! Things th 
look respectable about you, and respectability J! 
is all in this world; never forget that. I il 
dare say you find Alice a thrifty manager! is 
I never allowed waste in my house. How is “ 
she to-day?” -B * 
“ Not well, father. But will you not go 
into the parlor and see her? ” h 
So Ike Branston paid his compliments to . 
his daughter-in-law, conversed with her for ¢ 
ten minutes in a fatherly way, alluded . 
pathetically to the dignity she was going to 


confer on him in making him a grandpapa, 
advised her to take care of herself, and de- 
parted, a luminous example of paternal 
decorum, without his son having found either 
opportunity or courage to mention the with- 
drawal of his allowance, and the painful 
inconvenience it was likely to be to him. 
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Ike had a prescience of what Robin wanted 
to say, and staved it off skilfully; he did not 
want to come to an open quarrel with his 
son, for respectability’s sake; but his heart 
was 80 bitter against him for the time, that 
he would have seem him starving with 
pleasure. 
CHAPTER IV. 

Four months elapsed, and in themidst of 
the dark winter-days Alice’s son struggled 
into the world. Privation had come into 
Robin’s home before this; the photographic 
business did not prosper, and a stray guinea 
for @ caricature on passing events was all 
that found its way into the household purse ; 
but both Alice and her husband were mar- 
vellously cheerful under the circumstances. 
At last Robin determined to apply to his 
father for the restoration of. his bachelor 
allowance, and, in that intent, he went early 
one morning to his office. Carl was there, and 
received him with ceremonious contempt ; 
but when Robin opened his business, and 
the father seemed inclined to relent, he intér- 
posed with sneers and threats, and a stormy 
quarrel ensued, which resulted in the younger 
brother’s being forbidden his father’s pre- 
sence. 

That evening Ike and his favorite son sat 
longer than usual over their wine; not that 
either drank much, for both were abstemious 
men, but that each had a mind predccupied. 
ike had been considerably disturbed by the 
scene at the office, and his face now wore a 
gray, anxious look ; his hand was often lifted 
uneasily to his head, but Carl wasso absorbed 
that he did not notice the gesture. At 
length the old man rose and walked unstead- 
ily to the fireplace, against which he sup- 
ported himself. When he spoke his utter- 
ance was indistinct and slow; evidently 
some strange influence was upon him. 

‘‘ We might have lert him that paltry three 
hundred, Carl: it was not much,”’ he said, 
anxiously and deprecatingly. A cold sneer 
curved Carl’s lips, but he neither stirred 
nor looked up. Ike continued in the same 
tone : ‘* 1 think I shall tell Wormsley to let 
him have it—the lad seemed disheartened 
to-day ; Aliceill, and the child to look to. 
Do you think Marston will have left the 
Office ? ”? 

Carl started up. Marston was his fa- 
ther’s confidential clerk, a man who had 
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to-morrow, sir, and you’ll think better of it,’’ 

he said shortly. Ike moved a step or two 

forward, stretched out his hand, trie to 

say something, and fell upon the floor 

stricken with paralysis. 

About a quarter-of-an-hour afterwards, a 

breathless messenger arrived at Robin’s.door, 

and rang the photographer’s bell. It was too 

late for business, but he went down from 

Alice’s room to see what was wanted, and 

was told that he must go home immedi- 

ately, for his father had had a fit, and was 
not expected to survive the night. He re- 

turned for a moment to his wife, bade her 

not wake for him as he might be detained, 

kissed her and the child, and then accom- 

panied the servant to his father’s house in 
all haste. 

His ‘brother Carl, Marston the clerk, a 
physician, and the housekeeper, were in the 
chamber as he entered. ‘The old man was 
making a frightful effort to speak, but could 
not articulate a word. This continued for 
some time; then the stupor of insensibility 
seemed. to shroud all his faculties. Poor 
Robin held one of the powerless hands, and 
wept as bitterly as if his father had been to 
him what he had been to Car!, while “his 
brother stood by quite phlegmaticand un- 
moved; Marston and the female servant 
were also deeply affected. The physician 
tried all the usual remedies without effect, 
and delivered oracular sentiments in a pro- 
fessional tone : Mr. Branston might rally and 
live for months, or it might be years; or 
another fit might supervene and prove fatal. 
For the present, nothing more could be 
done, but if the patient revived, he might 
have a few drops of a certain medicine, for 
which a‘ prescription was given—a very 
few drops, in water—and then the man of 
physic departed, pretty well aware that 
Death was lying in wait to take possession of 
what he left. 

Ike being fallen into a sort of lethargy 
which seemed likely to continue, Robin ran 
home to reiissure his wife, promising to come 
back in a few hours. Marston lay down to 
rest in an adjoining room, and the house- 
keeper went to her bed. Carl, being left 
alone in his father’s room, sat down by the 
bed-side to keep his watch ; it was the first 
time such a vigil had fallen to him, and the 
deadly stillness of the house at midnight. 





always stood Robin’s friend. ‘* Wait until 


weighed on him likea nightmare. This man 
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never had the company of good thoughts, 
but often a throb of fear came to him in the 
sile@ hours. It came now. He got up and 
lifted the curtain from the window. There 
was starlight in the sky, clear and pure, and 
in the room a dim lamp burning under a 
shade. On the mantle-shelf where it stood 
were ranged bottles, full, half-full, and 
empty, and at the end the prescription 
brought from the chemist’s that night. It 
was plainly labelled, and Carl's eye, drop- 
ping from the lamp, fell on it and fixed 
there ; wandered away ; returned stealthily, 
as if afraid of the thought it pointed, and 
then glanced at the gray old head under the 
crimsun drapery of the bed. Carl shuddered, 
asif chilled to the bone, walked to the door 
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proached his father’s memory, nor com. 
plained of his brother's greed. Ile merely 
remarked : ‘If he had lived he would have 


altered his will; he was more than half. 


disposed to forgive me the last time | talked 
to him, if ycu had not come between us, 


and you know it, Carl.’ 


Carl did know it ; and not finding it con. 


venient to make any asseverations of his 
good will, the brothers parted with a very 
cool hand-shake. soon after the other peoyie, 
who had paid Ike Branston the respect of 
following him to the grave, had dispersed. 


The day got over slowly. Dinner-time 


came, and Carl sat down to his solitary 
repast, with the white-headed butler, who 


had served his father ever since his marriage, 


of the room where Marston lay ; put his| behind his chair, and a feline-footed man in 
hand upon the handle ; drew it back ; halted | livery to wait upon him. Not that he was 


irresolute. 


A slight moaning noise called |a man who loved state or show, but that he 


him back to his father’s side ; he was strug-|did not like to be alone, was he thus at 


gling to speak again. 


Carl bent his ear | tended. 


He dragged the ceremonial of din- 


close to his mouth, and distinguished a few | ing over a long hour and a-half, but it was 


disconnected words: 


‘* Robin—wife—my |ended at last, the round table with the 


will—Marston—at once: ”’ he seemed to be | decanters placed by the fire, and the servauts 


in an agony of haste. 


gone out. He drew a long breath, as if to 


Carl stood upright for a moment, and|free his chest from some laboring weight, 


looked at his father’s working countenance ; 


stirred up the fire till every lurking shadow 


then, half-filling a wine-glass with water,|was chased out of the room, and sat down 


poured into it some of the contents of the 
medicine. Once he stayed his hand ; then, 
swift as thought, poured on, and presented 
the draught to the old man’s lips. He swal- 
lowed it all, and lay back with his son’sarm 
under him. Carl drew it away, and went 
behind the curtains, and looked up at the 


starlit heavens with a ghastly face. 


When Robin returned in an hour or two 
later, his brother met him at the chamber- 
door. Their father, he said, had had a second 
seizure and was dead ; and the two brothers 


went down-stairs together. 
CHAPTER Y. 


in an easy chair by the hearth—its master. 

Its master. He had coveted the place 
long; he had drawn plans of what he should 
do when he got it; how important, how re- 
spectable, how powerful he should be. 
These plans recurred to him now very 
vividly, and there was no more interest or 
beauty in them than in the handful of white 
ashes scattered under the grate. He shiited 
his seat restlessly from side to side, and his 
face, usually so calm and self-possessed, was 
of a cold, gray pallor—an awful look he 
had, as the servant remarked to his fellows. 
in the kitchen, after he had been rung up- 


Oxp [ke Branston’s funeral was over; the | stairs twice to replenish the blazing fire. 


shutters were opened, the blinds drawn up. 


Contrary to his usual custom, Carl drank 


Carl was by himself in the house—his own | glass after glass of wine, then rose and paced 


house now ; and the servants in the kitchen 
were talking of ‘master’s father—old 
master,” whom they had buried ceremoni- 
ously that morning. True to his profession 
to the last, [ke’s will was redolent of charity 
and twenty pound bequests; but the great 
bulk of his gains went to his darling Carl ; 
to Robin, nothing—not a shilling. Robin, 
though grievously disappointed, neither re- 


the room heavily, as if the companionable 
sound of his own footsteps was better than 
the vault-like silence. 

‘* No wonder,”’ said the housekeeper, ** no 
wonder he felt lonely and lost—his father 
had doted on him ; nay, she did believe that, 
close-handed as old master was known to be, 
he would have coined his heart for young 
master.’’ 
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Suddenly he paused in the centre of the 
room, and his eyes settled on the great mirror 
which towered between the mantel and the 
ceiling. Te seemed to see in its depths the 
heavily-draped crimson bed in which his 
father died, and between it and the light 
stood a tall figure like himself pouring a 
liquid from a phial into a glass of water; a 
dim lurid glare was on the face of the glass 
in which the objects wavered shadowy, and 
then gradually faded, until it reflected only 
the sweep of the window curtain behind him 
and his own stony face. 

‘Tt is only a delusion,” he said aloud, 
but his limbs shook as if palsy-stricken, and 
his heart beat likea hammer. He rang the 
bell, and when the servant appeared he held 
him in talk some time, asking trivial ques- 
tions, and giving as trivial orders, until the 
man wondered what had come over him, and 
suggested that, perhaps, he would lilte to see 
his brother, Mr. Robin. 

‘No; not him. See that this gréat look- 
ing-glass is taken down to-morrow, Stevens ; 
Iam going to have a picture in its place,”’ 
his master said; ‘‘ that is all—you can go 


and tell Blundell I want to speak to him.” 


Blundell, the white-haired butler, came, 
and stood some five minutes with the door 
open before Carl spoke, and when he did at 
last raise his head, he appeared to seek in his 
mind for what he had intended to say, and 
not remembering it, he dismissed tho old 
servant, recalled him, asked for a chamber 
candlestick, and went up-stairs to his bed- 
room. Blundell remarked that he never in 
his life did see a man 80 shook as Mr. Carl 
by his father’s death. 

In the office during the daytime, when he 
was surrounded by business, Carl Branston 
recovered himself; but night after night 
this fear of solitude returned upon him. 
Marston observed that while his temper grew 
more irritable his hardness of character re- 
laxed, and often he manifested a total indif- 
ference to, opportunities of gain which would 
once have enlisted all his bad and selfish 
energies. Carl had made the discovery that 
& man may be rich, respectable, important, 
and powerful, while he is utterly and hope- 
lessly wretched. He would have changed 
places with the bare-footed tramp in the 
strects, with his miserable debtors, with any- 
body. In his harassed and dejected state he 
was often visited by the doctor vho had ‘at- 
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tended bis father, and who now recommended 
him either to travel awhile or to have.com- 
pany in his own house. Carl did not like to 
stir from homo, and could think of nobody 
for a companion but Mistress Margery 
Pilkington; so he sent for her, and she 
came. He had society enough now. O! it 
was a blissful household where Margery 
Pilkington ruled. 

Ere long, Carl grew more afraid of his 
cheerful companion than he had ever been 
either of himself or his solitude. The glare 
of her eyes pursued him, watched him as 
steadfastly as if she were his fate patiently 
biding its hour; she dictated to him on all 
occasions, great and small, and took complete 
mastery of him; if he resisted, she menaced 
him, and there was that in her hard voice 
and glittering cold eye which said he had 
better not quarrel with her! And Car! did 
not quarrel with her ; but, after enduring a 
two years’ tyranny—to which old monkish 
discipline must have been a trifle—Mrs. 
Margery Pilkington was one morning found 
dead in her bed, and he was free again. 

It was after this event that the house was 
sold and pulled down: an institution for 
charitable purposes being built on its site. 
Carl Branston gave the moncy, and laid the 
foundation stone. Afterwards, he Went 
abroad. It is but imperfectly known what 
he did there. Marston conducted the busi- 
ness at home on his own responsibility. 
From time to time rumors reached him that 
Carl had become a papist, and member of a 
severe community of monks; then, that he 
was living under some new medical regimen 
in an establishment near Paris; then, that 
he was gone on a pilgrimage to Jer usalem— 
that he was an attendant at a public hospital 
—a volunteer with the French army in 
Algiers—fifty things, of which the brief 
business letters—‘‘ do this, do that ’’—gave 
no hint whatever. So Marston believed 
none of them. His master loved travel, it 
appeared ; let him have it, then ; he’would 
find all right whenever it pleased him to 
come home again. 

CHAPTER VI. 

A merry heart and a good temper will 
carry their owner blithely through the trials 
and difficulties of this troublesome world, 
when a body who lacks their pleasant buoy- 
ancy will sit down in doleful dumps and let 
his cares ride over him just as they will. 
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Robin Bransten and Alice his wife were 
always poor, struggling, and hopeful; the 
one cheered and upheld the other, and while 
their family anxieties yearly increased, their 
natural cheerfulness increased too. The 
photographic business was poorly remunera- 
tive, but Robin was a quick wit at a carica- 
ture, and when times were dull he was not 
superior to lithographing a music title, a 
gircular, or a bill-head; indeed, he could 
turn his hand to anything in the drayghts- 
man’s way, and did; with three curly-pates, 
each a step above the other, and six of the 
brightest blue eyes in the world looking to 
papa’s hands for all manner of things, he 
was not—being of a sound heart and head— 
likely to stand idle in the market-place wait- 
ing for something to turn up. Alice was a 
very comfortable helpmate for him ; she al- 
ways looked bright and pleasant, and 
prettily dressed in the simplest materials, 
and her children were daisies for bloom and 
health ; Robin, spite of precarious work and 
precarious pay, was a happy man in a very 
happy home. His father had been dead now 
seven years; his brother Carl, with whom 
since that event he had held no communica- 
tion whatever, had been absent from Eng- 
land upwards of five: and his bachelor 
frieffls had been drifted hither and thither, 
until, beyond his fireside, Robin had no very 
strong interest remaining. 

By this fireside, he, his wife and his 
children, were spending a cheerful Christmas 
eve. It was stormy out of doors; the wind 
and the rain were holding high holiday 
amongst the chimney tops and church 
steeples ; and there was just that sound of 
hopeless drenched discomfort in the streets 
that made the crackling fire look the very 
shrine of household ease and happiness. 
Robin had the youngest boy on his knee, 
taking repose after four and twenty journeys 
to Banbury Cross and back; the eldest had 
retired into private life under the table to 
enjoy at peace a new picture-book; and 
master Frank was lying on the hearth-rug 
with his shoe-soles in the air, setting out a 
Robinson Crusoe puzzle; Alice had idle 
fingers for once, and softly reflective eyes, 
which looked as if they were seeing pictures 
in the fire—pictures, perhaps, of a great 
future for her children, and a calm autumn 
time for Robin and herself, after their 
working season was past and gone. 
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At last she spoke : 

‘*So Carl has come back to England. I 
wish we were on good terms, Robin; it is 
unchristian to quarrel for years.” 

** So it is, Alico, What made you speak 
of him just now?”’ 

‘¢T was thinking of him, poor fellow. I 
wish he would come home to us for a month 
or two, we should do him a world of good, 
He has never thoroughly got over his father’s 
death.’’ 

‘‘ How strange our minds should touch 
the same point. That was just what I was 
saying to myself. Listen—what is that?” 

It was a long irregular knocking at the 
street door ; Robin looked up at his startled 
wife, and said: 

‘< Tt can be nobody but Carl!” 

Tt was Carl. He came groping in, dazzled 
by the change from the darkness in the 
streets to the glowing brilliance of the 
parlor. Robin grasped him heartily by the 
hand and bade him welcome. Carl stood for 
a minute looking from one figure to the other 
with a bewildered air, moving his hand un- 
easily over his face as if to clear away some 
mist. His appearance was dejected in the 
extreme: his clothing was drenched, his 
heavy cloak literally clinging to him with 
the wet, and his hair lay dabbled in gray 
streaks upon his forehead. His face was 
white and worn, as if he had risen from the 
bed of tedious and painful disease ; his voice, 
when he spoke in answer to his brother's 
greeting, came up out of his chest, hollow 
and uncertain, like the voice of a man who 
has kept long and enforced silence. Alice 
made him sit down in her own chair. 

‘‘ You have come off a journey, Carl, and 
are quite worn out; you must not try to 
talk yet,’’ said she. He looked into her face 
for a few seconds, and then asked : 

‘‘ Why have you put your hair away from 
your face? You do not look like yourself; 
the long curls were prettier—the curls were 
prettier, Robin, were they not? Yes, 4 
great deal prettier.” And folding his hands 
one over the other, he went on repeating 
‘* Yes, prettier, a great deal prettier,’’ like 
one in a dream. 

Robin seemed not to observe his odd 
manner, and after a little while Carl, in 
watching Alice as she moved about the tea- 
table, recovered himself somewhat. 

“TI have come home for good, Robin, 
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now,’’ he said more collectedly ; ‘‘I have 
bought a place in Yorkshire, and am going 
to settle down there and lead the life of a 
country gentleman—a country gentleman !’’ 
and he laughed. 

‘“‘ That will be very nice, Carl; you must 
be sick of wandering by this time, are you 
not?’ asked Alice. 

“Sick of my life—sick of everything! 
You must come—all of fou—and keep me 
company; the more the merrier. Those are 
your boys, Robin?”’ The three children had 
dropped their several employments on the 
entrance of their stranger uncle, and now 
stood at a respectful distance watching him 
with intense curiosity. At his mention of 
them Frank drew a step or two nearer, 
tightly grasping the key of his puzzle, the 
pieces of which were strewn on the hearth- 
rug. 

‘« Have you been in a desert island, Uncle 
Carl?’’ he asked, sturdily. 

“Yes. Ihave lived in one all my life.” 

“ Who do you think Frank is like in the 
face, Carl?”’ said his mother, to stop the 
boy’s questions, which he was evidently 
going to propound with great earnestness. 
Carl looked at him a few seconds, then 
averted his eyes to the fire, and said he could 
not tell. 

“‘Weall think him very like hisgrandfather, 
—don’t you see the resemblance? Look 
again,’’ persisted Alice, laying her hand 
affectionately on the boy’s head, and raising 
the hair from his forehead, which was of 
noble expanse. Carl glanced up peevishly ; 
“ T see no likeness at all, unless it be to you 
—it is to you,” he replied, and turned his 
head. 

“Uncle Carl, were there any savage 
beasts in the island you have come from?” 
demanded Frank, going up to his chair. 

“Savage beasts in plenty—there are 
nothing else, in fact, where I live.” 

‘* And were you alone, uncle? ”’ 

“is 

This monosyllable was ejaculated in so 
fierce a tone that the lad was glad to draw 
back to his mother, and contemplate his 
eccentric relative at a distance. After a 
pause of several minutes Robin asked his 
brother from what place he had travelled 
last. ®™ From Rome,” was the reply; “ it 
is a fine city, but dead—dead and dug up 
again.”’ 

DCLVI. 
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The way in which Carl Branston enun- 
ciated his words was of the strangest. If 
you could imagine a mechanical imitaticn 
of the human voice you would have it ; each 
sentence came out sharply, distinctly, but 
disconnectedly, as if the speaker were groping 
in the dark for ideas or memories which he 
could not seize, or which, having seized, he 
could not fit with words enough. Robin’s 
nature was not to remember wrongs, or he 
might have taken a cold satisfaction in the 
view of his brother’s misery ; instead he re- 
garded him with deepest commiseration, and 
Alice, who had never loved him, could 
scarcely refrain from tears. Carl said, 
‘* Your heart was always soft, Alice ; but do 
not waste any sympathy on me. You only 
see a man who has not slept in a bed fora 
week. Give me some tea, and I’ll go back 
to my inn.” 

‘* Certainly, Carl, you will not leave us 
to-night, and Christmas time, too?’’ cried — 
Robin; ‘* think you have come home—you 
are welcome, heartily welcome—and it is not 
fit you should stir from the fire-side again. 
Alice has a room for you.’’ 

‘¢ Well, so be it,’’ replied Carl; ‘‘I will 
be your guest, for to-night, and to-morrow 
you must be mine.”’ 

Frank had gradually crept back to a posi- 
tion in front of his uncle, and stood gazing 
steadfastly into his countenance with a 
solemn earnestness and childish curiosity. 
‘* Uncle Carl,’ he began deliberately, ‘* you 
have lived on a desert-island ;—have you seen 
ghosts also?” 

Alice laughed, and drew him away, calling 
him foolish boy, and bidding him not to tease 
his uncle, who was tired. 

‘¢ Seen ghosts! what does the lad mean? 
—ghosts, what are ghosts?’’ said Carl, pas- 
sionately, and with lividly blanched lips. 
‘¢ Ghosts! who says anything about ghosts? 
I know nothing. Why should I see ghosts? 
Go away, go away!” 

Frank hid himself behind his mother, but 
it was not him that Carl’s clenched fist 
menaced ; it was some shadow-form in the 
air at which he glared, and which he bade 
begone. This fit of agitation lasted two or 
three minutes, and then he sank collapsed 
and groaning in his chair, with his face 
buried in hig breast. Alice hurried the 
children out of the room and sent them to 
their beds. When she returned, Carl was 
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telling his brother how ill he had been in 
Rome, and that he had not recovered his 
tone yet. ‘* You see, Robin, I have led a 
hard life; O, my God, what a miserable 
life!” 

‘Our father’s death, occurring 80 sud- 
denly, was a dreadful shock to you, Carl! ”’ 
said Alice, gently. There was no answer. 
Carl sat staring into the fire for several 
minutes ; at last he said, very suddenly : 

‘Go you away, Alice; I have something 
to tell Robin—go away.’’ As the door 
closed after her, Carl leaned forward towards 
his brother, and said in a hoarse whisper, 
‘* Robin, I murdered my father !—and—and 
Margery Pilkington!’’ Robin started back 
and stared at him; their eyes met. 

‘* Yes—I poisoned them both, and they— 
died—died—died, and I am—— How wild 
you look, brother! what ails you?”’ 

‘¢ Have done with these foolish tales, will 
you!’ cried Robin fiercely; ‘* you have 
command enough to keep in lies, have you 
not?” 

“TI put three times the quantity in the 
glass, and he took it out of my hand ;—if I 
had waited three hours I should have saved 


my soul—the doctor said he could not have 
lived longer, but the devil was there tempting 
me—Margery Pilkington found my secret 
out the first evening she lived with me, and. 
the persecution [I underwent from that 
woman was awful—and one night she 


threatened me and she died. Well, what 
of that? They said she had disease of the 
heart——”’ 

‘Carl, are these fables conjured out of a 
sick brain ?—they are, surely! ’’ said Robin 
in an awful tone. | 

‘‘ Devil’s truth, every one of them!’’ re- 
turned Carl, with an insane glee ; ‘‘ devil’s 
truth, I tell you. If you don’t believe me, 
ask Margery Pilkington—there she sits in 
your wife’s place. You won’t. tell Alice— 
swear!’’ he sprang up and laid his hand on 
his brother’s shoulder. Robin thrust him 
back into his chair, and held him with a 
grasp of iron. 

‘You are stark mad, Carl, and do not 
know what you say.”’ 

‘‘Tdo know what Isay. Let me be!” 
he shook himself roughly, but Robin did not 
move his hand, for there was-a dangerous 
glitter in Carl’s eyes as if he longed to’ 
spring on and throttlehhim. At this instant 
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a second knock was heard at the street door, 
which caused Carl to cower down pale and 
trembling, as if he would hide himself, 
Some one ascended the stairs, Alice opened 
the door, and a large foreign-looking man 
entered. 

‘s Mr. Carl is here? ’’ he observed ; then 
whispered to Robin that he had a word for 
his private ear. ‘* You will stay here a 
minute, Mr. Carl,’? he added, lifting a fore. 
finger in a menacing way; ‘“‘ Madame will 
keep you company till we return.’’ They 
passed into the adjoining room. 

‘* Mr. Carl escaped us yesterday, sir. You 
will have discovered that he is mad?’’ said 
the stranger ; ‘* you will allow us to remove 
him?” 

Robin looked disconcerted. ‘ Mad! yes, 
I suppose he is—indeed, of course he is, 
There can be no doubt of it—”’ he replied, 
hesitatingly. 

‘*Q, he cannot be with any one an hour 
without betraying it unmistakeably. It is 
possible that he may have told you his 
fancies? ”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Robin, and paused. The man 
was watching his countenance closely. 

‘‘ Absurd self-accusations, eh? ’’ questioned 
the man, who, spite of his foreign air, spoke 
English with the native accent. ‘‘ I see, he 
has startled you, sir; you were inclined to 
believe that he really did murder his venera- 
ble father and that woman? It is his 
mania, I have heard him confess all the 
imaginary circumstances with a wonderful 
air of reality; but just in the same way I 
have heard him confess to other deeds, to 
killing you, for instance, and a girl called 
Alice, and a variety of thefts, in the most 
circumstantial manner. His mind—what 
he has left of it, at least—runs perpetually 
on murder.”’ 

Robin drew a long breath. ‘ How is it 
that he is under your care?” he asked the 
stranger. 

‘« Sir, I am a physician ; some time since 
—two years—Mr. Carl Branston placed him- 
self in my hands, and I undertook to protect 
him against himself. His lucid intervals are 
few and short. Yesterday morning he was 
tolerably well, and, while walking in the 
grounds of my house, must have sugdenly 
conceived the design of an escape ; but he 
was easily traced.” 

‘«It will be a satisfaction to me to have 
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him near London,”’ said Robin; *‘ I should 
like to see that his unhappy condition is as 
much ameliorated as it can be.’’ 

‘‘ Naturally, sir; but there would be risk 
of his babblings—marvellously truthful they 
sound sometimes—rousing scrutiny. On the 
whole—consider it carefully—on the whole, 
it would be as well that you should let me 
remove him abroad,’’ replied the doctor. 

‘* Let us hear what he says himself,’’ said 
Robin. 

‘“T am sure he will be of my opinion,” 
feturned the stranger, and they went back 
into the first room. Alice had brought in 
Carl’s cloak, thoroughly dry, and he was 
busy putting it on. 

“‘T am almost ready, doctor,” he ex- 
claimed, eagerly. 

‘You will go with me, will you not? 
You feel safe? ”’ 

‘‘ Yes, much safer. Come away.’? He 
took no notice of Alice’s hand held out to 
him, or of the tears that she could not 
restrain, but hurried down the stairs hold- 
ing the doctor’s arm. Robin followed. At 
the door waited a carriage with another man 


in it like a keeper. Carl got in; then cried 


out, ** Good night. Alice, you’ll come to 
see me; you too, Robin, and the boys?”’ 

“Yes, yes, Carl; poor fellow,” replied 
his brother, wringing his hand. 

The window of the carriage was pulled 
up, and it drove rapidly away down the street 
through the pouring rain and howling wind. 
Robin returned slowly to his wife. She was 
crying over the fire. 

“©Q, husband, what a Christmas guest ! 
what a coming home! ”’ cried she. 

“Sad! Marston must have known of 
this,—I wonder why he never told us,” 
replied Robin. ‘‘ What did he say to you 
while I was out of the room with the doc- 
tor?’’ 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Let us get to bed. Poor Carl! he is not 
in bad hands seemingly, but I’ll go and see 
after him in a little while. It is like a 
dream, is it not? Come and gone al- 
ready ! ”” 

CHAPTER VII. 

Tue summer following Carl Branston’s 
visit to his brother’s house in London, was 
one of prolonged drought; the shrubs and 
flowers were shrivelled and burnt up, the 
earth yawned in thirsty cracks all over its 
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surface. Robin had seen Carl twice, and 
had been convinced by what he himself ob- 
served, as well as by the doctor’s arguments, 
that he could not be in kinder hands, and he 
left him where he had at first voluntarily 
placed himself. Having seen him, Robin 
was satisfied that his delusions were incur- 
able, and by and by, happy in his own 
home, in his wife and his beautiful children, 
the remembrance of that awful visit ceased 
to weigh upon him. 

As for Carl, when he passed out of the 
dusty arena of business life, his place was 
filled up, »1d he was forgotten, as much as 
if he was already dead. His money accu- 
mulated untouched ; his fate had evolved it- 
self step by step from the crime which his 
paroxysms of remorse continually betrayed. 
From that moment mists of vague dread 
confused him, then a twilight of distinct 
fears which made themselves ghastly shapes 
to his bodily eyes, and finally madness fell 
upon him. 

It was on the seventeenth day of August 
that he escaped a second time from the house 
in which he was guarded, and on this occa- 
sion he was more successful in eluding pur- 
suit than he had previously been. Ten days 
elapsed and he had not been traced. It was 
known that he had money; it had never 
been withheld from him since his confine- 
ment; for he loved to enter into imaginary 
sales with his keepers, and would not be put 
off with anything but the gold which he had, 
so far as he was himself concerned, succeeded 
in turning into withered leaves. 

On the twenty-seventh of August, then, 
the anniversary of his father’s death, he 
towards nightfall entered a thick wood, a 
narrow bridle-path across one angle of 
which led towards an extensive flat of furze 
and ling-covered moor. The trees, closely 
planted, and still in their full summer foli- 
age, excluded all but the rarest glimpses of 
sky. One may imagine this God-forgotten 
man wandering aimlessly forward in the 
gloomy silence, hungry and thirsty, trem- 
bling at the rustle of a leaf, hearing in his 
own muffled footsteps echoes of the pursu- 
ers’ tread, and panting hastily on with 
many a backward glance along the blacken- 
ing path. One may imagine him stumbling 
as his eyes rove from one of his phantom 
companions to another, cursing them under 
his breath, and then laughing insanely till 
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the hushed woods thrill again—imagine it 
but faintly. 

Presently he became aware of singular 
glares of light through openings between the 
trees, and patches on the ground. What 
could this appearance be? Not lightning, 
for moon and stars were shining overhead ; 
the effect of these sudden breaks in the 
shadowy darkness of the undergrowth of 
bushes was wild in the extreme; to Carl 
Branston it may have seemed like the 
horrid approach to the mouth of hell. Soon 
night was changed into hideous and lurid 
day ; the stars paled before its glare ; a low 
hiss, like laughter of triumphant fiends, 
seemed to move the air all around him, and 
hot, quick breaths waft against his face. 
He must have now lost all the faint glimmer 
of sense which had directed his wanderings 
hitherto, or what met his view on coming 
to the verge of the wood might have been 
comprehended, and its danger avoided. 
The furze and ling were on fire throughout 
an immense tract, the excessive dryness of 
everything causing them to burn with mar- 
vellous swiftness. To Carl it was only a 
continuation of his awful fancies, no more 
real or unreal than they. He was bewil- 
dered, mazed, lost ! 

Straight on he ran. No visible outlet; 
he turned; the fire had crept behind him, 
and was rushing for the wood. To the 
right ; to the left; the flame was there be- 
fore him,—no escape! He was literally 
hemmed in within a momently narrowing 
circle; the red tongues came leaping and 
dancing over the furze, leaving black smok- 
ing desolation in their track, straight to- 
wards him ! 

O calm summer night! what a scene was 
this on which you looked down! What 
horrible despair! What deadly fear! 
Went there up no prayer from that doomed 
and miserable man in his extremity? No 
ery for mercy or pardon,—no outbreak of 
repentance? That is your secret and heav- 
en’s. His hour of reckoning came to him 
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then, and such as his account stood it must 
have been given in to the just Judge who, 
sooner or later, brings every man’s sin home 
to him. 

Carl Branston’s wretched remains were 
found and identified not many days after. 

The Doctor from whose house he had 
escaped, brought the news of the catastrophe 
to Robin and his wife. With the former 
and Mr. Marston he had a long private con- 
ference. The disclosures and explanations 
then given and received, never transpired 
further ; even Alice was not permitted to 
share them; but that they were of a dark 
and awful character she might conjecture 
from the fact that notwithstanding the vast 
accumulated fortune that Carl left behind 
him, her husband still continued a poor and 
hard-working man. Some years later, when 
their children’s education became expensive, 
and money would have been of solid benefit 
to them, she ventured to ask how the prop- 
erty had been applied, and why it was 
diverted from them? For the first time in 
his life, Robin spoke briefly and sternly to 
her: ‘‘Alice, if my children were barefoot, 
and wanting bread, not one sixpence of 
Carl’s money should go to relieve them,”’ he 
said. 

In process of time, however, fortune 
turned a more lightsome countenance on 
Robin’s home, and though not likely ever to 
be rich, necessity ceased to press upon him. 
His boys grew up fine, intelligent, honest 
men, and made themselves a way in the world 
both honorable and famous: thanks to the 
strong, upright principles and straightfor- 
ward system of conduct in which Alice and 
he had trained them. 

The love of money is the root of all evil, 
was a proverb impressed on them very early 
in life. Though in perfect ignorance of the 
reason, the lads say, to this day, that their 
father was the only man they ever knew who 
had an unfeigned and undisguised abhor- 
rence of money. 





Your word is your servant so long as you re- 
tain it, but it becomes your master when you 
suffer it to escape. 

Ir is with a word as with an arrow: the 
arrow once loosed does not return to the bow, 
nor a word to the lips. 


Ovr life is but a narrow circle, and when in 
its centre we are not far from its edge; and as 
we daily advance towards its boundaries, let us 
keep the transition that awaits us constantly 
before our eyes.—Henry Martyn. 
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SCANDINAVIA. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
SCANDINAVIA.* 

Tue three kingdoms which make up the 
ideal unit called Scandinavia are daily 
growing in social and political importance 
with reference to ourselves. We have just 
finished, no matter how, a troublesome and 
expensive war with Russia. The glories 
which were in store for us were cut short by 
our being behind time in our preparations, 
and, like the Lacedsemonians who were late 
at the battle of Marathon in consequence of 
being detained by an eclipse of the moon or 
some such reason, we were compelled, as a 
result of that lateness, to. see other heads 
invested with the laurels which our own at 
least as well deserved to bear. And yet our 
soldiers surpassed themselves and the former 
history of the British army in heroic daring, 
and, what is more, in heroic endurance. 
Their strong arms and valiant hearts saved 
us from national disgrace, and that only by 
superhuman efforts. But some prestige we 
have undoubtedly lost in the eyes of Europe ; 
at least we are fast losing it, because the 
nations of Europe see little reason to believe 


. that the commencement of another war 


would not be signalized by the same tale of 
mismanagement and disaster. The lessons 
of the war, pungent and salutary, though 
severe beyond all precedent, seem but to 
have been written on a sand whose tracks 
the stream of commercial activity is rapidly 
effacing, and things are lapsing back into 
their old bad courses, with an obstinacy of 
forgetfulness which looks like nothing less 
than judicial blindness. The handful of 
real soldiers that we possessed at the begin- 
ning of the war, are most of them lying by 
the shores of the Bosphorus or on the 
heights and slopes of the Crimea. But such 
is the state of the nation, that even if they 
rose from the dead it would scarcely listen 
to their voices. Roused, during the con- 
tinuance of the war, to the performance of 
duties for which it had no taste, the nation 
has returned with double zest to its usual 
pelf-seeking and neglect of military pre- 
paration, probably thinking that, provided 
the necessary supply of money is forth- 
coming, it can easily provide another army 
of foreign mercenaries to fight its battles, 

* Forest Life in Norway. By the Rev. Henry 


Newland.— The Oxonian in Norway. By the Rev. 
F. Metcalfe. Hurst and Blackett.--Det Nordiska 
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such as that which has recently been dis 

banded, and whose subordination and dis 

cipline has been since effectually tested, 
fortunately not in the presence of an enemy. 
But habitual neglect of the art of the war is 
not the only vice chargeable to the nation 
and its present governors. Quite as mis- 
chievous, because a fruitful source of mis- 
understandings with other nations, is the 
habitual neglect of the relations of foreign 
states to each other and to the British 
Empire. Careless of what takes place out 
of the petty sphere of private interests, the 
Whig Minister clings to place and power. 
He knows that that portion of the British 
people most influential at elections, seldom 
goes abroad, and cares little what is going 
on beyond its narrow seas. Place and 
power he knows that he can secure to him- 
self by pandering to the national appetite 
for internal agitation; and if the whole of 
the foreign policy of the country goes to the 
dogs, he cares little, so that he and his 
family, down to his remotest cousins, feed on 
the loaves and the fishes of the country in 
the safe lee of the storm. The Conservative, 
who is the real patriot, will tell the British 
people that internal tranquillity and external 
vigor are the best guarantee for the continued 
happiness of a nation; and that, although 
he repudiates a policy of meddling and 
imbecile intervention with the private affairs 
of other nations, yet that a nation which 
pretends toa first place in the world, and 
the ramifications of whose business spread 
like a network from pole to pole, when it 
finds speaking necessary, must make itself 
heard, or retire at once from the place which 
is its natural right. Interesting above all 
to the nation’s own security and well-being 
is the great balance of power. It is as 
important as the trimming of a heavily laden 
boat. We allowed Russia, by our short- 
sightedness or absence of mind, to gain a 
preponderance which brought the gunwale 
of Europe to the water’s edge. We threw 
some of her goods overboard, and may have 
some day or other to do it again. 

But all this trouble might be prevented, 
effectually and forever, if Russia were coun- 
terbalanced by such a weight of states as to 
render her neighborhood dangerous to no one 
of them. Now, it so happens that, in two 
great races which lie between us and Russia, 
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there have been manifestations of strong 
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aspirations towards unity. If Germany and 
Scandinavia could only be nations instead of 
races, we should have two additional sureties 
for the continued peace of Europe, of a most 
effective and powerful kind. But the ques- 
tion of German unity must for some time 
remain in abeyance. It has been forestalled 
and spoilt by radicalism. Revolution cannot 
effect it, except indirectly ; revolution never 
effects anything but disunion; and until 
Prussia bas risen higher, and Austria fallen 
lower, very little can be done, as the jealousy 
of these two countries will neutralize any at- 
tempts at amalgamation. But it is otherwise 
with Scandinavia. There the movement is 
actually in progress, and promises wel. It 
is a Conservative rather than a Radical move- 
ment. The governments are friendly and 
well-disposed to each other. Questions of 
predecency would not appear to be very difli- 
cult to settle, and no obstacle remains to be 
overcome more important than certain national 
antipathies indicative of patriotic steadiness, 
but at the same time founded on nothing bet- 
ter than prejudices which will soon wear 
themselves away. After all, such prejudices 
are only skin-deep. The Dane abuses the 
Swede and the Norwegian, and vice versé all 
round ; but they all glory in the victory of 
Idstedt, which was won by the soldiers of all 
in common ; and their bickerings appear to 
a disinterested foreigner as nothing more re- 
spectable than mere family jars, the conse- 
quence of seeing too little of external society. 
We Britons have overlived all this. When 
Chevy Chase was written, full of intense 
nationulity, the men of those days would 
hardly have dreamed that the only contests 
between England’s, Scotland’s, and Ireland’s 
soldiers, would be those of loyalty to a com- 
mon sovereign, and enthusiasm in a common 
cause. If it be true, as we devoutly believe, 
that blood is stronger than water, then the 
Scandinavian peoples are nearly as intimately 
related to the peoples of the British Isles as 
those peoples are to each other. Their 
languages, habits, sympathies, setting aside 
history, all testify this. We cannot be in- 
different to the destinies of a race from which 
sprang some of our gentlest and noblest 
blood, nor acquiesce in the conclusion that it 
is only worthy of its present place of secondary 
importance in the great Europeon common- 
wealth. On the contrary, we own a deep 
interest in Scandinavia, and second only to 
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that, a deep interesi in Germany. If our 
foreign policy can do anything to raise these 
nations, we shall raise ourselves on their 
shoulders; for, from our peculiar position, 
we have little to fear from their ambitious 
rivalry. Perhaps the greatest mistake in our 
foreign policy generally is, that we take great 
trouble to conciliate those nations with whom 
we have no political sympathies, and neglect 
those with whom we have them. No nation, 
however powerful, can afford to dispense with 
friendships any more than individuals can, 
and no friendship is likely to be secure or 
lasting which is not founded on something 
more than a mere community of interests, 
The heart must have something to do with 
the matter, even in the case of nations. An 
alliance not founded on feeling is simply a 
commercial partnership which any accident 
may dissolve. If we take a review of our 
national position, it appears one of peculiar 
relation as regards the highest and best class 
of friendships. Some may say that it mat- 
ters little how we stand with reference to 
other nations, when ‘we are associated inti- 
mately with the destinies of our nearest and 
most powerful neighbor, France. Our re- . 
lations with France at the present moment 
are most satisfactory. As compared with 
those of past time, they certainly surpass 
the expectations of the most sanguine. But 
if we review them calmly and dispassionately, 
we shall see, at the same time, that something 
is wanting to make them perfect, and that 
there is little reason to believe that that 
something will be added as time goes on. 
The interests of France and England are so 
intimately bound up together, that to sever 
the present bonds of the two countries would 
seem the height of folly. A quarrel between 
them would go far to consummate the ruin of 
both. Yet it is impossible not to see that 
the alliance is in some measure dependent on 
the life of one sagacious ruler, who is already 
a man far advanced in middle age ; and that 
any change of government in any direction 
would probably bring with it the old tale of 
rashness and recklessness in the political con- 
duct of a nation which has yet a character 
to acquire for stability. The revolutions of 
France have been notoriously guided only by 
caprice and passion ; and we cannot suppose 
that a nation which, at such moments, has 
played ducks and drakes with its internal 
finance, would be peculiarly careful about 
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the maintenance of its external interests. If 
we regard the present state of feeling between 
the two countries, while there is much room 
for congratulation, there isa little also for 
caution. Doubtless the wounds inflicted on 
the vanity of our warlike neighbor, in that 
point where she is most susceptible—her 
military reputation—if not effectually healed, 
have been scarred over to a great extent. 
She owes us no longer any grudge. Her sol- 
diers have fought side by side with our own, 
and each have learned to respect their breth- 
ren in arms. Again, there is that peculiar 
love, partly originating in the amusement of 
studying what seems eccentricity, which dis- 
similarity of character produces. One nation 
is the complement of the other; and while 
England imbibes from France taste, velocity, 
and versatility, France may learn from Eng- 
land steadiness of purpose and enduring 
energy, both in doing and in suffering. Yet 
there is a want of sympathy on two most 
important points—politics and religion. Eng- 
land ‘is one of those few countries where the 
word Freedom is rightly understood. France 
vibrates between despotism and democracy. 
The inclination of her political pendulum 
from one side to the other is as far as ever 
from having come to.a stand-still. At present 
we are allied with France in spite of political 
antagonism. We might be so still if she 
were republican ; and we might be so still 
if she were to return to the time-honored 
supremacy of the golden lilies, though in that 
ease the alliance would be less probable, in 
consequence of the absolutist traditions with 
which the old regime is bound up. What 
would be the consequence to us of a restora- 
tion of the Orleans dynasty, it is impossible 
to foresee. The antecedents of that family 
are far from reassuring. It is quite certain 
that as yet we have no reason to count on 
obtaining permanently the political sympathy 
of France. The same is the case with the 
religious status of the two countries. Were 
England Romanized again, we might have 
much to expect from the religious sympathy 
of France ; but seeing that all the efforts of 
the See of Rome to bring usonce more under 
its dominion only stir up the intense, though 
sometimes dormant, Protestantism of the great 
majority of the British people, while France 
seems to have substituted a new enthusiasm 
in the old religion for the national indifference 
of the beginnings of this generation, there is 





not the slightest probability of the two 
nations drawing near to one another in this 
most important matter. France has already 
saved the Papacy in distress, not without the 
connivance of England, given in spite of her 
better judgment. In this matter the two 
countries naturally pull different ways, and 
it is absurd for our statesmen to attempt to’ 
make them pull together. ‘The heart of 
France is Roman Catholic, as that of England 
is Protestant. In the next place, if we look 
at our connection with the United States, 
shutting our eyes to the dangers which we 
have lately escaped, and constantly have to 
escape, in our relations with that country, 
which resemble the navigation of a narrow 
channel full of shoals and quicksands, with 
perpetual peril of collisions, we shall see that, 
although the sympathies of race are strong, 
and although religious sympathies are not 
wanting, there is little reason to hope for 
much political sympathy. 

Democracy, the South Pole of despotism, 
dominates the New World, and now takes, 
in the contest between the Free and Slave 
States, its worst form in the shape of a self-will, 
which sets itself above all moral law. We 
know the master of France, and we trust 
him, for we think that he deserves to be 
trusted; but we cannot tell, from day to day, 
who will be master in America. We are 
bound to the United States by family ties— 
by commercial interests—somewhat by relig- 
ious sympathies—but by political sympathies, 
even less than to France, for with France we 
have in common, at least for the present, the 
belief that a strong and orderly government 
—without laying too much stress on its form 
—is the first thing for a nation’s well-being. 
If we look at Spain, reaction has laughed 
our policy to scorn, and tells us defiantly 
that even she can do without our good will. 
Russia and Austria have every reason not to 
love us: one, because it is pre-eminently we 
who have curbed her ambition in mid career, 
the other, because the prevalence of English 
ideas within her dominions would be fatal to 
her existence. Our prospects with Prussia 
are better; and we cannot but think that 
our Government has acted wisely in wishing 
to bind that powerful and rising nation to us 
by an alliance with our own Royal Family. 
It is little to the purpose that the present 
ruler of Prussia, a weak and vacillating man, 
halts between two opinions, and in the end 
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generally takes the wrong side in action. 
The nation at large is farther advanced in 
civilization, more truly liberal in sentiment, 
more adult in its political education, more 
sound in its social theories ; in fine, more fit 
for constitutional government, combining free- 
dom with loyalty, than perhaps any other on 
-the continent of Europe, with the exceptions 
of Sweden and Norway. And we must not 
furget Piedmont. Piedmont, if we take care 
of her alliance, and do not disappoint her 
reasonable hopes, is heart and soul our friend. 
Though weak in physical force, she is compact 
in her social and political organization, and 
something like a model state on a small scale, 
as her little army in the Crimea is allowed 
on all hands to have been a model army. 
But a strong and firm alliance with the North- 
ern States of Europe seems to us to be of all 
the most politically important. There there 


is no Jesuit or Republican party, embarrass- 
ing the efforts of true patriotism to realize 
constitutional government ; there there is no 
antagonism between the Crown and the peo- 
ple, but they associate on a footing of easy 
friendship, not without undemonstrative love, 
like married folk who thoroughly understand 


one another. Respect for the gradations of 
ranks is there combined with the most perfect 
personal freedom. Equality is sacrificed to 
liberty, a sensible people being fully aware 
that they cannot coéxist; and there are 
stronger feelings of regard towards England 
in these states than elsewhere, because the 
institutions of England, which have solved to 
a great extent a most difficult political prob- 
lem, are not a standing reproach and a per- 
petual satire on their own, but, on the con- 
trary, keep them in countenance, and lend 
them a never-fuiling moral support. Again, 
the position of these countries on the map 
of Europe is one of the first and last moment 
to us. Whence issued those hordes of mag- 
nificent robbers, the Vikings of old, who have 
infused so much healthy blood into the popu- 
lation of these isles? Whence but from the 
fiords and littoral of Scandinavia! Those 
lands are still inhabited by the same sturdy, 
weather-beaten, sea-hardened race. They are 
friendly to us now ; but an accident, by which 
they might become hostile, is not beyond the 
verge of possibilities. How narrowly such 
an accident has been escaped, may be seen 
by reading Mr. Metcalfe’s description of the 
country round the Varanger Fiord, and the 
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attempts that Russia has made, and is perhaps 
still making, though with diminished chance 
of success, to possess herself of it. Perhaps 
of all the results of the war, that treaty 
with Sweden, by which that country is guar- 
anteed by England and France against en- 
croachments on her territory, is the most 
important and satisfactory by far, as regards 
both her and ourselves. Had Russia ever 
possessed herself of the Norwegian fiords, she 
would have risen at once, from an unwieldy 
continental power, into a versatile and easily 
movable maritime nation ; and, simultaneously 
with that change in her nature, which of all 
others would be the one dangerous to us, she 
would have overlapped our flank with one of 
those wings, the shadow of which, even when 
half folded, already keeps out the sunshine 
from so great a portion of the habitable world. 
Already, through our blundering policy, she 
has impressed into her sea-service those stal- 
wart Finlanders who, when they were shut 
out of their own element by superior force, 
have shown what stuff they were made of at 
the siege of Sebastopol. What if Danes, 
Swedes, and Norwegians were added to these? 
We cannot forget that our great sea-hero, 
who swept the monster fleets of France and 
Spain from east to west, and from west to east, 
like chaff before the wind, was brought to 
bay, and forced to fight for our naval existence, 
by the little state of Denmark, the least of 
the Scandinavian peoples. It is impossible to 
see the flag of Norway in our ports, the flag 
so closely resembling that 
‘* Which braved a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze,”’ 

without a silent prayer that that flag may 
never be pitted against our own: not that 
we believe the sterling qualities of British 
seamen to have degenerated, but because we 
believe that, considering the strong relation- 
ship between the parties, such a contest 
would be decided by numbers and weight of 
metal alone, and the victory over baffled 
courage would be scarcely less afflicting, 
though less shameful, than defeat. It is 
impossible to read without emotion that ac- 
count by Mr. Newland, of the Swedish frig- 
ate and her gallant captain, who, when 
hunted down through the shallows by an 
English line-of-battle ship, turned like a lion 
on his pursuers, and fought a hopeless fight 
till the second or third broadside sent him to 
the bottom. : 
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It is not only in the north of Scandinavia 
that the disintegrating policy of Russia, so 
much more dangerous than her arms, because 
so much more imperceptible, has been at 
work. We have been parties to a treaty by 
which, in case of the failure of the present 
line of Denmark, the crown of that country 
will fall under Russian influences, and place 
the key of the Baltic in the hands of that 
light-fingered giant. Our chief hope that 
this treaty will be waste paper is founded 
on the independent spirit and awakening 
common sense of the Danes themselves. 

‘Though England may have wronged them 
in past times more than Russia, they will 
see that the friendship of England will secure 
their independence for the future, instead of 
endangering it. Denmark, in order to be 
one with Sweden and Norway, must have 
sufficient strength of mind to abate a little 
of her ancestral pride: she must be satisfied 
with being the first of the Scandinavian 
nations in arts and literature, and with her 
position as the bridge by which the civiliza- 
tion of France and Germany connects itself 
with that of Scandinavia. She has neither 


the population nor the physical strength 


to compete with the external supremacy of 
Sweden ; and it would not be ungraceful in 
her to yield the palm which she cannot dis- 
pute with the smallest chance of success. 
If she throws herself into the arms of Rus- 
sia to redissert her supremacy in Scandinavia, 
it will be the old story of the horse that took 
a man on his back to obtain a victory over 
another ranger of the forest. The best 
thing that could possibly happen for Den- 
mark would be to fix her succession, in case 
of the present line lapsing, on the descen- 
dants of Bernadotte ; and she might do so 
with the less sacrifice of ancient feeling, as 
that family is not indigenous in Sweden. 
The German provinces of Denmark are al- 
ready disaffected, and, being so, are a source 
of weakness rather than of strength, and 
furnish a perpetual pretext for foreign inter- 
ference. They had perhaps better be suf- 
fered to go their own way, and attach them- 
selves to the Germanic Confederation. Even 
if they then fell under the influence of Rus- 
sia, they would be of little use to that 
power, as she would have but a weak hold 
upon them, independent of her hold upon 
Prussia and Germany at large ; and Prussia, 
at the head of a united Germany, would be 
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less likely to fall under Russian influence when 
strengthened by the addition of these pro- 
vinces. The union of the three great states 
of Scandinavia would be vastly consolidated 
by the construction of those railroads which 
are projected or in progress. There would 
be no necessity that all their parliaments 
should be at once concentrated, though such 
an amalgamation would be a natural result 
of the continuance of the union of crowns; 
and should it take place, it would not be 
more difficult for the deputies of Norway and 
Denmark to meet in Stockholm than it is 
now for the British Parliament to receive its 
contributions from the Shetland Isles and 
Connemara. Besides, there is no reason 
why Calmar, or some such place, should 
not be selected for the meeting of the general 
Parliament. Washington, the seat of gov- 
ernment, is by no means one of the largest 
cities of the United States. That the feeling 
of Scandinavian union is proceeding steadily 
and surely and without any feverish revolu- 
tionary impetus, we are fully certified. The 
enthusiastic meetings of the students, whose 
transactions have been described in one of 
the books forming the heading of this arti- 
cle, are but symptoms of what is working in ~ 
the minds of the whole of the intelligent 
classes of the three kingdoms. The govern- 
ments have smiled upon their reiinions, the 
King of Sweden has even cordially patron- 
ized them, and there seems to be no obstacle 
to be overcome in the further progress of the 
movement more important than the irra- 
tional prejudices of petty provincialism. If 
the matter could only be managed once for 
all, whatever the disposition of Russia might 
be, there would be no necessity for keeping 
up a position of armed distrust with respect 
to her. “She would be powerless for offence 
against one flank, at least, of Europe, which 
we have to guard ; and France and Germany 
must look to the centre, if they do not wish 
entirely to lose their European position. 
We think that they can be trusted, in spite 
of princely intrigues, to take care of their 
own most vital interests. Thus Russia, 
barred out from the north, as the united 
arms of Europe have shut the south against 
her, and with a compact mass of resistance 
in her front, if she will not give up her ag- 
gressive dispositions, will have no field of 
action to fall back on but the steppes and 
mountains of Central Asia, or the distant 
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seaboard of China and Kamtschatka; and 
it will be the fault of the government of 
England and India if she be able to over- 
come the natural obstacles in these direc- 
tions, and assume a development dangerous 
to us.and to the world in the remotest East. 

A few words on the manner in which the 
people and territory of Scandinavia have 
grown of late years in social importance 
with reference to ourselves, and acquired a 
personal interest in our eyes. Assuming 
that there is a certain amount of truth in 
the Benthamite proposition, that the great- 
est happiness of the greatest number is the 
and of the whole science of politics, we are 
tempted to pass in review the social state 
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Where in any other nation in the world is 
found greater care, anxiety, and suffering, 
and that perpetual fear of some overhanging 
evil, which is much worse than the stress of 
actual penury? Now, in Scandinavia, 
where protection laws prevail, and commer- 
cial development is restricted, there are 
doubtless few rich, but there are also few 
very poor men, and the general standard of 
living being simple and healthful, not 
pitched to a scale beyond the nieans of the 
generality, none feel the privations of those 
things to which they have never been accus- 
tomed, and society, set at rest in its outward 
circumstances, has time and leisure to enjoy, 
to its fullest extent, that easy social inter- 


of these islands, and compare it with that ofgcourse which is one of the greatest blessings 


the three nations which compose Scandina- 
via, and more prominently with that of the 
two peoples who form the united kingdom of 
Sweden and Norway. It is just’ possible 
that the policy of free trade may be favor- 
able to the productions of millionaires, 
though that is a position which we are not 
quite ready to concede. If riches make hap- 
piness, a certain large number of individuals 
among us have been made pre-eminently 
happy. If population makes national pros- 
perity, every stimulus has been given to in- 
crease of population; for we must not only 
count those who remain behind, but the 
hundreds of thousands who pass from us 
annually to other countries. But we cannot 
help thinking that what is good for the indi- 
vidual is good for the nation, and that which 
tends to make the individual happy tends to 
make the nation happy also. If not unre- 
strained self-indulgence, but self-restraint 
and sobriety, tend to the happiness of indi- 
viduals, so do they to that of a nation. If 
there are few reasonable men who would not 
prefer to be self-contained and independent 
in their circumstances, “‘meo pauper in 
gere,’’ as Horace expressed it, to being in- 
volved in perilous ventures, and living 
from hand to mouth, though in a factitious 
and fallacious abundance, so would a wise 
nation choose rather to live within itself, 
and depend on the revenues of its own soil, 
than to revel in foreign luxuries and live in 
perpetual danger of some frightful collapse. 
The hollowness of our national prosperity 
seems in a measure to be indicated by the 
mass of internal poverty and misery, which 
is gilt over by the opulence of the minority. 


vouchsafed to us by Providence. In Eng- 
land none but the very rich can wander at 
their free will over uninclosed land, and 
enjoy light, air, and exercise to their heart’s 
edntent. The sports of the field and the en- 
joyment of nature’s beauties, which are in 
the power of every Norwegian bonder, are 
almost limited with us, by the strictest 
fences of law and custom, to the lord, the 
laird, and the squire. That happiest of all 
classes of men, the class which lives partly 
by its own labor on its own land, the small 
country-gentleman or peasant proprietor, 
producing sufficient, not for gain, but for his 
own sufficient sustenance, is growing less 
and less common among us, but is found 
abundantly in Scandinavia. This is the 
class of men to whom, when the trumpet of 
war is blown, a country must look for the 
pith and marrow of its defenders. The sys- 
tem of high farming and large farms, ma- 
chinery superseding manual labor, an im- 
mense outlay of capital, with expected 
return to correspond with it, is a system as 
yet little known in the north of Europe. It 
is a system doubtless calculated for the accu- 
mulation of wealth in the hands of a few, 
but by no means tending to an equable diffu- 
sion of human happiness. 

To take an effectual view of this contrast, 
it will suffice to look at one class only, the 
clergy. In England some of the clergy, 
and but few of them, are overpaid ; the rest 
are underpaid, so that their calling will not 
keep them. In Norway all the clergy enjoy 
a moderate income adequate to their wants, 
though giving them no superfluities; and 
every hard-working curate may expect pre- 
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ferment in his turn. The influence of com- 
merce on the learned professiuns with us, as 
well as on the active, has been to make them 
one and all in some measure a job, where 
wealth, interest, and influence—not merit, 
talent, learning, industry, piety—are pre- 
dominant. Disgusted by the universal 
prevalence of a commercial standard, men 
of taste, feeling, and education, as well as 
those who love the gymnastics of nature, 
find a congenial atmosphere in the free and 
rugged north ; and the life of Scandinavia, 
when once tasted, acquires such a charm for 
them, that if they have the liberty, the 
leisure, and the small amount of resources 
necessary, every summer-breeze which brings 
the swallow to us on its southward course, 
awakens strange longings in their breasts to 
be off to the land of the friths and the fells 
in time to see the sun ‘‘ set into sunrise,’’ 
Among the many interesting books which 
have fallen into our hands capable of giving 
information regarding men and things in the 
north, we have mentioned two in the head- 
ing of this article, which have each great 
and peculiar merits of their own. Mr. 


Newland and Mr. Metcalfe are both clergy- 


men of the Church of England, who think 
that their home duties will be none the less 
efficiently performed for a gulp of fresh air 
combined with harmless and healthful re- 
creation in the remote north. They are 
both of them great observers, in their way, 
of men and things; though they regard 
them, as may be expected, from the strongly 
marked individuality of character in edch, 
with somewhat different eyes. Mr. New- 
land is of a strong nautical turn, well up ih 
the harmless parts of the vocabulary of 
Neptune, loving salt water as well as dry 
land, and describing its accidents and inci- 
dents with a professional zest worthy of 
Captain Marryatt. His description of the 
unhappy plight of the Walrus steamer at 
first setting out, and the difficulties from 
which she was extricated by the presence of 
mind, not of the captain, but of some of the 
passengers, is unequalled for vividness and a 
quiet vein of racy humor. He is an excel- 
lent marine-painter in words, and, like his 
friend Birger, the Swede, takes notes as he 
flies. His curiosity and enthusiasm are 
awakened, after a long and devious course, 
on his first approach to Norway. 


‘* By this time sails unseen before, had 
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begun to dot the space which still intervened 
between the steamer and the iron-bound 
coast before it, which now rose, stern and 
rugged, and desolately beautiful, clothed 
everywhere with a sort of rifle-green, from 
the dark hues of the fir and juniper; for 
none but the hardy evergreens could bear 
the severe blasts of even its southern aspect. 
Few and far between were these sails at first, 
and insignificant did they seem under the 
abrupt and lofty mountains which rose im- 
mediately out of the sea, without any beach 
or coast line, or low-land whatever ; but as 
they neared the land, the moving objects 
assumed a more conspicuous place in the 
landscape. 

‘‘ There was the great heavy galliasse,— 
with figs from Bremen, or colonial produce 
from Hamburg—a sort of parallelogram with 
the corners rounded, such as one sees in the 

ictures of the old Dutch school two hun- 
Sood years ago—not an atom of alteration 
or improvement in its build since the days 
of old Van Tromp: the same flat floor and 
light draft of water—the same lumbering 
lee-boards—the same great, stiff, substantial, 
square-rigged foremast, with a little fore 
and aft mizen, which looked like an after- 
thought: she might be said to be harrowing 
the main inctead of ploughing it, according 
to our more familiar metaphor, with a great 
white ridge of foam heaped up under her * 
bows, and a broad ragged wake like that of 
a steamer. And there was the Norwegian 
brig returning from Copenhagen with a 
cargo of corn for Christiansund ; rough and 
ill-formed, nine times in ten, not boasting so 
much as a fore-top-gallant sail, yet tight 
and sea-worthy, and far better than she 
looked; built after the model of a whale’s 
body, full forward and lean aft, with a stem 
so narrow that she looked as if she had 
been sailing through the Symplegades, and 
had got pinched in the transit. 

‘* Then came a fleet of a dozen jagts from 
the north, the tainted breezes advertising 
their fishy cargo as they came along. These 
were the originals of the English yacht, 
which unspellable word is merely the Nor- 
wegian jagt, written as it is pronounced in 
the country, for Norway is the only nation 
besides England that takes its pleasure in 
the deep sea. With their single great un- 
wieldy sails, their tea-tray-shaped hulls, and 
towering stems, they looked like a boy’s first 
essays in the art of ship-building. 

‘But Bergen furnishes a far more ship- 
shape description of craft. Sharp fore and 
aft vess:ls are the Bergeners, looking as if 
they had been built on the same lines, with 
little low bulwarks, and knife-like cut- 
waters, as if they were intended to cut 
through the seas rather than to ride over 
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them, sailing almost in the wind’s eye, and, 
when very close hauled indeed, a point 
on the' other side of it—at least so their 
skippers unanimously assert, and they ought 
to know best,—at all events causing a wet 
jacket to any one on board, be the weather 
as fine as it may, from the time they leave 
the port to the time they return to it. 

** Then came, crowding all sail, and look- 
ing as if they were stggel fora regatta, with 
their butterfly summer-gear and taperin 
spars, the lobster smacks from Lyngo, an 
Orterisi, and Arendahl, and Hellesund : and 
a regatta it was on a large scale, with the 
wide North Sea for a race-course, omnivor- 
ous London for the goal, and its ever-fluctu- 
ating markets for a prize. These were 
sharp, trim-looking vessels, admirably han- 
dled, or not unworthy of a place in the lists 
of any Royal Yacht Club, for beauty and for 
net somewhat less sharp, perhaps, than 

e Bergeners, but scarcely less weatherly, 
or sitting less lightly on the seas.”’ 

But, excellent as Mr. Newland is in this 
kind of description, there is another field 
mest rich and interesting in which he is pe- 
culiarly at home. Considering that he isa 
clergyman, we are almost tempted to won- 
der at the evident zest with which he treats 
of the mythology and fairy tales of the 
North, by no means sympathizing with the 
parish priest in Miss Martineau’s Feats of 
the Fiord, who thought that it was his duty 
to uproot these things from the minds of the 
people as shortly and violently as possible. 
The fact is, that to all appearance our 
worthy northern forefathers have never been 
entirely and completely Christianized. St. 
Olaf first took in hand their conversion, and 
he seems to have effected it by such strong 
measures that he merely cut off the heads 
and upper growth of the superstitions, still 
leaving the roots in the ground, to grow up 
again when the terror of their presence was 
removed. The Roman Catholic religion, 
again, was changed by a royal decree, and 
the passive acceptance of the reformed reli- 
gion by the people does not seem to have 
had any stronger effects than to substitute a 
newer creed for one still new to them, leay- 
ing the remnants of the old one stil clinging 
to their hearts. Though orthodox in the 
main points, and ceasing to worship idols, 
decanonizing, 80 to say, Thor and Odin, or 
attaching to them, as the early Christians 
did with the southern gods, the questionable 
dignity of devils, they continued to believe 
in spirits benevolent and malevolent. By 
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the side of the higher verities, they contin- 
ued to leave out the cake and ale for Nipen, 
to hear the fairy smiths thundering under 
ground, to fear the lily hands of the Lady 
of the Lake, and the transmutations of un- 
watched cattle into mice by mischievous 
Trolls, who are supposed to be a sort of 
fairies of human form and dimensions, of 
limited power and limited liabilities, par- 
ticularly like some of the unblest of human 
kind in objection to holy water, or, at all 
events, the water that purifies, and the sight 
of a consecrated edifice. We select the 
story cf a Troll who packed up a lake in a 
letter with the intention of drowning a 
church. It is told by a Norwegian boatman 
of strong anti-Swedish prejudices. 


‘In the good old times, when it was 
Norway and Denmark, and we were not tied 
to those hogs of Swedes as we are now (sink- 
ing his voice, out of respect to Birger, but 
by no means so much so that Birger could 
not hear him), they were building a church 
at Kund. They pitched upon a_highish 
mound near the river on which to build it, 
because they wanted the people to see it, 
little thinking that the mound was the house 
of a Troll, and that on St. John’s eve it 
would stand open, supported on real pillars. 
Well, the Troll, who must have been very 
young and green, could not make out what 
they were going to do with his hill, and he 
had no objection whatever to a house being 
built upon it, because he reckoned upon a 
= supply of gréd and milk from the 

airy. He could have seen but very little of 
the world not to know a church from a 
house. However, he had no suspicions, and 
the bells were put up, and the Prébst came 
to consecrate. The next day a peasant, 
going home from the consecration, saw him 
weeping and wringing his hands beyond the 
hearing of the bells, which was as near as he 
could venture to come; and the Troll told 
him that he was obliged to leave his coun- 
try,and could never come back, and asked 
him to take a letter to his friends. 

‘* He had not gone far before he felt hun- 
gry, 8o he took out a bit of flad bréd and 
some dried cod that he had put into his 

ocket. They were all wet. He ¢id not 

now how that could be; but he took out 
the letter for fear it should be spoiled, and 
then found out that there was wet oozing 
out from under the seal. He wi it; but 
the more he wiped it the wetter it was. At 
last in rubbing he broke the seal, and he 
was glad enough to run for it then, for the 
water came roaring out of the letter like the 
Wigeland Foss, and all he could do he could 
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only just keep before it till ithhad filled u 
the valley. And there it is to this day. 
have seen it myself, large lake as big as 
our Forres Vand. Th? fact @as, the Troll 
had packed up a lake in the letter, and 
would have drowned church, bells, and all, 
: - had only sealed it up a little more care- 
ully. 

te Well,’ said the tr psa ‘ ~ mats 
our penny-post; we send queer thin 
that Saseiinen, but I do not think sapliody 
has ever yet thought of sending a lake 
through the General Post Office.’ 

‘s+ Ts there not some story about Hercules 
clearing out the Admirality, or some such 
are in a very similar way?’ said the 

aptain.”’ 

When Mr. Newland treats of the northern 
mythology, and the belief in a fairy-land 
that it left behind it, his style becomes 
peculiarly animated. The mythology of 
Scandinavia resembles that of Greece before 
it was civilized and humanized. It is full 
of the grandest and sublimest poetry. 
Whether, according to the theory of Dr. 
Max Miiller of Oxford, the earliest my- 
thology arose from the poverty of a lan- 
guage which had only the same expressions 
for personal relations and accidents and those 
of the objects of. nature, which, by speaking 
of the birth and death of the sun, moon, 
dew, night, day, &c., ended by giving these 
things a personal and individual divinity ; 
or whether it was the perversion of a purer 
theism by the untutored superstition of man, 
it is well worth the attention of the philoso- 
pher and divine—in fine, of all who think 
mankind the proper study of man. If the 
sensuous religion of medizeval Italy had been 
directed to the illustration of the religion of 
Odin instead of that of our Lord, it is 
probable that the northern mythology would 
have assimilated its divinities to those fair 
creations of the Grecian mind, so eminently 
human in their beauty and their frailty. As 
it is, the superstitions of Scandinavia have 
been fossilized in their pristine grandeur and 
their pristine purity ; and there is so strong 
a resemblance between the gods and goddesses 
of Hesiod and those of the northern scalds, 
that the theory of one great original Asian 
nation, from which all the tribes of Western 
Europe ramified, is strongly corroborated. 
How similar are the fates of the more ancient 
Dionysus and of Balder, who partakes of the 
attributes of Dionysus and Apollo! Like 
Dionysus, Balder is the god of blessing and 
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fruitfulness ; like Apollo, he is the god of 
light and gracefulness, the inspirer of poets 
and the idol of the fair. As Dionysus was 
represented as being born and dying, and 
his birth was celebrated with rejoicing and 
his death with mourning, so were the events 
of Balder’s life and death annually celebrated 
with great pomp and circumstance. Even 
now the origin of tragedy and the Eleusinian 
mysteries may find a parallel in the bale-fires 
of the north, those bonfires, crowned witha 
boat, which are lighted when the summer 
solstice is past, signifying that the life and 
beauty of the year is drawing to a close. 
Then the thunder god is not unlike the 
Hephiestus of the southern mythology, and 
it would be easy to carry the parallel further. 
The Jotuns of the north are no other than 
the Titans of the south. But the recognition 
of the power of the evil principle leads us to 
seek for similarities in the more refined creed 
of Zoroaster and the fire-worshippers. vhich 
found its way into Christianity in the doc- 
trines of Manicheism. Yet more, Igdrasil, 
that Tree of Life at whose roots a serpent is 
perpetually gnawing—for those roots descend 
into Hela, the region of frost and darkness 
—leads us to the pages of inspiration, and 
the sublime history of our first parents in 
the garden of Eden. 

We never remember to have seen the 
mythology of the North placed before the 
reader in a more interesting shape—not 
being duly systematized, but incidentally 
inwoven with the narrative—than in Mr. 
Newland’s pages. Adventures by flood and 
fell, incidents of salmon-fishing, eider-duck- 
shooting, and the like, are not wanting to 
complete this very readable volume ; and the 
whole winds up with an account of one of 
those campaigns waged by a whole district 
against bears, wolves, and any game that 
may come to hand, called a skal, under the 
superintendence of a Mr. Moodie, probably 
a feigned name, giver to a well-known 
British gentleman domiciled on the Gotha 
canal in Sweden. Mr. Metcalfe’s book is so 
unlike Mr. Newland’s, that one may pass 
from the perusal of the one to the other 
without fatigue or diminished interest. Mr. 
Metcalfe goes over more ground, and he goes 
into stranger places and less trodden paths, 
80 much so that we might wish some more 
‘particular marks to indicate the geography 
of his route. He is, in general, very cir- 
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cumstantial and accurate; nothing escapes 
him. He bas an especial eye for the humor- 
ous in character, and he writes precisely as 
we would suppose him to talk, using the fit- 
test words to record his impressions, and dis- 
regarding somewhat the polish of style which 
would indicate a greater conscious attention 
to the vehicle. He does not dwell on the 
. passage out or home, but plunges in medias 
res at once ; lands the reader in Scandinavia 
without mentioning the disagreeables at- 
tendant on a voyage even in the North of 
Europe Company’s excellent steamers; and 
dismisses him with hearty regret that he is 
no longer in Scandinavia. He begins by 
speaking of the peculiar allurement of these 
countries as compared with others. 


‘¢ Where shall it be to? The Rhine, or 
Switzerland, or the Tyrol? All excellent in 
their way, but so overrun with Britons, that 
ever and anon you fancy yourself at home 
again. As for myself, my old haunts in 
Scandinavia still possess irresistible attrac- 
tions. A friend of mine, after travelling 


the length dnd breadth of central Europe, 
took it into his head one summer to explore 
Norway. This is five years ago ; since then, 


every summer has found him in the same 
place—a fact which speaks volumes for the 
amusement to be found in that country. If 
you must sleep ina good hotel, and sit down 
to a table-d’héte every day, then avoid Nor- 
way. In the whole country, which has a 
coast some two thousand miles long, there 
are not half-a-dozen hotels out of the modern 
capital, Christiania. I once heard, by the 
by, a sedate head of a house inquire whether 
the hotels in Lapland were comfortable. 
Alas for his simplicity! In Scandinavia the 
beds are too short—the sheets are often 
soiled, and so brief, that you will find your 
limbs not unfrequently in disagreeable 
proximity to an undressed coverlet of calf 
or reindeer skin. If you are a 
lover of wild and savage nature, whether 
as sketcher, botanist, geologist, or sports- 
man, especially the last, then go by all 
means. You will have a regular shooting- 
coat life of it; no conventional bother, no 
fuss about external appearances, and you 
will meet with much that goes to the heart 
of an adventurous Englishman. Of course 
you will have to rough it—to live on the 
simplest fare ; but you will soon rise superior 
to all these petty drawbacks. Think of 
catching big trouts, and char bigger than 
ever you saw in England, and nothing to pay 
for the sport—no subscription-ticket to be 
purch , no water-bailiff at your heels, or 
competing anglers to disturb the holes you 
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are coming to. Think too of the intense 
leasure of an exciting contest with a salmon 
in the tearing rapids of a Norwegian Ely, 
Old fox-hunte® tell me that they prefer it to 
the hounds in full cry. Then, again, the 
waterfalls !—waterfalls that really deserve 
the name—not your Staubbachs, which, after 
toiling for miles to see, you find not worth 
the journey. Or would you like to try 
ree hand at the noble capercailzie, the 

lackcock, the mountain and wood ptarmi- 
gan, not to mention your chance of bringing 

own a reindeer, or a bear, or wolf, and no- 
body to say you nay?”’ 

This is a fair specimen of the pleasant 
colloquial style in which Mr. Metcalfe writes 
his book. More than it professes must not 
be expected of if. Instead of being written 
for the sake of writing, it is as full of facts 
and interesting information as it can hold, 
and is interlarded with racy and facetious 
anecdotes. Some of these are highly original 
and entertaining. More than this, it is a 
truly valuable work as containing a fund of 
information on the statistics, politics, and 
religion of the countries visited. As, how- 
ever, the general purpose of our present 
article is to direct attention to the more ear- 
nest relations between Scandinavia and our- 
selves, especially in their bearings on contin- 
gent dangers on the side of Russia, we think 
it better to pass over these matters, and 
excerpt a narrative of facts which deserves 
to be well pondered. 


‘*The Russians have not contented them- 
selves with the land on the right bank, but 
have, in spite of all protestations to the 
contrary, laid claim to, and do 88, & 
little oasis of land to the left or Norwegian 
side of the Paswig, just below the falls. 
This slip of land, about a verst in extent, 
they assert, is a part of ‘Holy Russia’ in 
respect of the aforesaid Russi-Greek chapel. 
A Muscovite piece of trickery allover. First 
they gave a hint to some Russian Fins to 
squat on the Scandinavian side; then these 
people erect a chapel for the celebration of 
the Greek rites; and then it is discovered to 
be one of ‘ the Holy Places,’ and under Rus- 
sian protection. This is what is popularly 
termed getting in the thin edge of the wedge. 
The inch was obtained, and then all would 
soon have followed; not, perhaps, immedi- 
ately, for the motto of Russia is, ‘1 bide my 
time.’ But had things taken the course 
which they threatened to do in 1854, Russian 
designs would have succeeded too surely, and 
the Czar would have possessed a splendid 
naval station to awe England, and menace 
the liberties of the west.’ 
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It is well known that Russia has for some 
time been desirous of getting possession of 
the isle of Gottland. This island, one with 
which Western Europe is but moderately 
familiar, is far famed in the north for its 
fertility and beauty, as well as being the 
natural museum where all the principal 
Scandinavian antiquities are congregated. 
It is in fact one of the brightest gems of the 
Swedish crown. Among places visited by 
the northern students in their patriotic 
reiinions, Gottland perhaps seems to have 
aroused the deepest common interest. We 
have attempted a translation of a poem, 
which we found in a Gottland newspaper, 
composed on the occasion of the meeting at 
Wisby, the capital of that island, which it 
is, however, difficult to render with the ner- 
vous simplicity of the original Swedish. 


TO THE UNION OF THE NORTH. 
‘Tis sung in ancient ballad, when from its ocean 
bed 





















Far o’er the glowing East Sea fair Gottland 
reared its head, 


Anon ’fwas wont to sink again in ocean. 
But with the viking Tjelsar, when fire came to 
the land, 
Sank in the sea no longer the cliffs of our high 
strand, 
Soon prank’d in peaceful field and grove of 
beauty. 
Since then rests on the wave-tops our bonny isle 
of flowers, 
Where Gothmen built their homesteads for all 
the coming hours, 
In deserts drear of life’s contention weary. 
When christened was the viking, in legend’s 
hour of morn, 
Upon our golden region soon Art and Faith 
were born, . 
And Wisby’s proud face shone on ocean’s 
mirror. 


Then, youths, be welcome hither from old and 
kindred land, 

Though gold and silver lure you no more to this 
our strand,— 

Alone Love’s flowers wax here upon the ruins, 


Our fanes lie waste, our castles in ruin gloom 
around, ; 
Our sires of hundred battles dwell each in his 
green mound, 
Stands the lone cross moss-over-grown and 
mournful. 


But what is more than silver and pearl and 
golden ore, 
A treasure foes can touch not, awaits ye in rich 
























store, 
Affection from the bosom’s deep foundation. 


0 let us now have done with that ancient feud’ 
and strife, 
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Small gain to this our Norland, and let our 
newer life 
Quench bitter quarrel in alliance joyful. 
Welcome to these North-lands, whose boundary- 


stone doth wage, 
Far out at sea so rootfast, war with the billows’: 


+] 
Which idly raves against its rampart noble.. 
Let once such fire come hither, a fire of love 
so warm 
As strengthens every bosom and nerves each 
manly arm, ; 
Ev’n so our Gottland never more shall founder. 
If strife resound, array us beside our kindred’s 
might, 
For honor, Sight, and freedom will Goths be 
proud to fight, 
So help us guard the Baltic’s pearl and jewel. 
Be but the North united, ’twill great and strong 
remain, 
With Norway’s windy highlands, fair fields of 
Swede and Dane, 
Its honor shall’ shine bright among the na- 
tions. 
Now speed ye, like the vikings, but on more 
peaceful way, 
And take with you our blessing, and guileless 
roundelay. 
Deep from the heart in Gothic hero-language. 
P. A. Save. 


Even while we write, the clearness which 
followed the storm in the atmosphere of Eu- 
rope seems’ somewhat obscured by clouds 
that are rising on the distant horizon. Our 
admonitions to the King of Naples about 
the manner in which his wrong-headedness 
imperils the peace of the world, have occa- 
sioned a manifesto on the part of Russia, 


which, whatever its ultimate object, plainly - 


shows that she has not yet learned wisdom 
by adversity. Little is abated from her old 
tone of arrogant self-confidence. It is as 
well that our Government should pause be- 
fore they effect any further reductions in our 
war establishment; and it: would be better 
than this, as a preventive of future mischief, 
were Government to direct its paramount at- 
tention to our foreign alliances, and insure, 
at any rate, the support of those which fur- 
nish internal guarantees for their strength 
and stability. There is no finer field for 
diplomacy than Scandinavia; none where 
our efforts are more likely to be attended 
with success. No question is of deeper: 
moment than that of the union of the three 
Scandinavian nations, and the cementing of 
a lasting friendship between Great Britain 
and the collective Scandinavian name. 
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AUTUMN SONNETS. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 
I. 

FROST. 


Frost, the destroyer, hath begun his work 
— the foliage; leaves that were as bright, 
ith the clear dew upon them, as the light 
Of lucent emeralds, show that in them lurk 
Decay and death—for the rich, hectic glow 
Is burning in their cheeks, and they will fall 
Before, with tender ministry, the snow 
Shall hide them under an unspotted pall. 
Soon will the voice of all the streams be still, 
And hushed the choir, that in the wcodlands 
made 
Harmony with those rejoicing thoughts that fill 
The Universe around us! Grove and glade 
Will doff their singing robes and garments fair, 
And the white shroud of icy Winter wear. 


II. 
THE INDIAN SUMMER. 
1. 

A smoke, as from a thousand wigwams, tells 
The Indian Summer; soft and calm the air 
Swings, like a heavy curtain, in the glare 

Of the new-risen sun, whose fervor quells 

The frost of Autumn, by whose wondrous spells 
Green woods have been transmuted into red, 

Brown, golden tints—as beautiful as shells 
Stolen from Ocean’s silver-sanded bed. 

A languid, dreamy, deep, delicious haze, 
Through which the nearest objects mellowed 


seem, 
Hides the blue distance, while the meadows 
gleam 
As if with harvests of the yellow maize. 
Tis the return of Summer, brief and bright, 
His last warm sigh, last smile of love and light. 


° 2. 


A shimmering haze upon the lar.'scape rests, 
The sky has on the softest robe of blue, 
And the slant sunbeams glisten faintly 


through 
Slow-floating clouds, that lift their snow-white 
crests 
*Mid the pure currents of the upper air. 
The fields are dressed in Autumn’s faded 


reen, 

And <a no more their clustering foliage wear; 
Yet Nature smiles— how lovely and serene ! 

How sweetly breathes this life-inspiring gale, 
Stirring yon silver lake’s transparent wave ! 

Could we but dream that winter, sternly pale, 
Would never o’er this scene of beauty rave, }, 

Nor touch the waters with his cold, bright 


Would then these golden hours be half so dear? 





STORM. 


Off in the West there is a sea of blue, 
While gloomy vapors, gathering on high, 
Tell that the hour of storm is drawing nigh, 
As dark they rise and darker to the view, 
And coldly from the East comes on the gale, 
Sharp as Adversity or the pang of grief, 
That makes the heart like Autumn’s withered 
leaf, 


> 

When those we love in their affection fail. 

Now, from the scattering mist relentless Rain 
Falls in chill drops, precursors of the shower 
That soon will prostrate the unsheltered 

flower, 

Blooming of late, last lingerer on the plain. 

Behold ! in sudden gusts it rushes down, 

While angry clouds along the landscape frown, 

The Northern wind hath blown a bugle blast, 
And troops of clouds come hurrying on the 

fields 

Of the dark sky, and wide their banners cast, 
And lift above the earfh their massive shields; 

Now, all unordered, all unmarshalled, they 

Make preparation for the dire affray. 

Their weapons are the sleet,-the rain, the hail, 
Concealed behind the parapets of mist; 

Low ! now their keen-edged fury doth assail, 
The guarding atmosphere, and o’er the land, 

Save where its breast is cased in rocky mail, 
Pours devastation at thy stern command, 

O, Northern Wind ! Nor will the war desist 
Till thou art conquered by some hostile gale! 


Iv. 

Here, sitting lonely in my quiet room, 

I hear the gale of chill November blow, 

Mournful forerunner of the Winter snow, 
While all the landscape in sepulchral gloom 
Enshrouded lies, expectant of the doom 

Of all taings lovely that on earth appear, 

Round the green cradle of the new-born year, 
Sprung from the sod and bursting into bloom. 
The trees cast down their red and russet leaves; 
Arid and shrunken lie the scattered sheaves; 
The waves, complaining, beat the rocky strand; 

No more resounds the robin’s tuneful cheer; 
But the cold gale, that sweeps o’er sea and land, 

Tolls the deep requiem of the dying Year. 

—Evening Post. 





Fotty, and vice, are actors; the first cry 

The prologue to the ensuing tragedy : 

The former act consisteth of dumb shows; 

The second he to more perfection grows; 

In the third he is a man, and doth begin 

To nurture vice, and act the deeds of sin; 

In the fourth declines; in the fifth diséases clog 

And trouble him; then death’s his epilogue. 
—Sir Henry Wotton. 





